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To His Excellency, J. Hoge Tyler, Governor of Virginia : 

Sib: As required by law, I have the honor to submit to 
you the Annual Report of the Virginia State Horticultural 
Society for the year 1900. 

Though contending with many difficulties, and having 
but a small appropriation to aid it in its work, it has been the 
constant purpose of the Board of Directors to expend the fund 
entrusted to it economically and wisely, and in one matter 
alone, the average reduction in transportation rates of twenty- 
three and one-fourth per cent, obtained from the Adams 
Express Company, it seems safe to say that the citizens of 
Virginia have been saved many times the amount of the 
appropriation. In other ways the benefit, though more diffi- 
cult to put into figures, has been scarcely less f aa^reaching and 
valuable. 

I trust that our actions will meet with your approval ; 
the ever widening appreciation of, and interest in, our work, 
will continue ; and that more material assistance will be 
given by the citizens and Legislature of Virginia, 

Respectfully submitted, 

HowAED B. DiNWTDDiE, Recording Secretary. 
Greenwood Depot, Va. 
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Yirgioia State Horticultttral Society, 



FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION* 



ASSEMBLY HALL, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA^ 
Tuesday Moming,> November 20th, 1900* 



ABBBESS OF WELCOME. 

J. K Bryan, Jr., Mayor of Roanoke. 

Mr. President, Members of the Virginia State Horticultural 
Society, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I assure you that Koanoke is very glad to welcome you 
here this morning. Whatever tends to the betterment of 
one section or class of inhabitants of a community must ulti- 
mately tend to the betterment of all; and just because a man 
happens to live in the city, he need not think that he indi- 
vidually has no interest in the growing of apples, peaches, or 
anything else that he has to eat; because, if they are grown 
properly, and well, and cheaply, it is very easy to see it is 
really as much to his interest as it is to that of the men who 
grow them. I myself, although I live in the city now, must 
admit that I feel at home in this meeting, as I came from the 
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county your president comes from. In other words, I was 
originally an inhabitant of " old Albemarle/' and a man who 
lives, or ever has lived there, has a right to come into a meet- 
ing of this sort, just by virtue of the fact that he has been 
or is living in Albemarle. Here I desire to say that the 
county of my adoption is a close second to Albemarle in 
fruit-raising, and we may become equal, if the people here 
will waie up to wh^t they have. 

I say on behalf of the city, that we are glad to have 
you here with us, and everything I or the citizens can do, to 
make your stay as pleasant and as comfortable as possible, 
shall be done. Make yourselves at home, gentlemen; ask for 
anything that you want; and if you do not get it, it shall be 
through no fault of mine. 



BESFONSE ANB ABBRESS OF THE FBESIBENT. 

Samuel B. Woods. 

Mr, Mayor, and Oentlemen: 

On behalf of the Virginia State Horticultural Society, I 
express our appreciation of your cordial greeting; and to me 
this is an especially pleasant duty, because I am glad to 
recognize the fact that "Albemarle boys," — among whom we 
are proud to class Eoanoke's Mayor — like Albemarle Pippins, 
are always found " on top." 

I would say too, on behalf of our Society, that we Vir- 
ginians are proud of Koanoke; we consider her one of the 
great business centers of our State, illustrating in her rapid 
growth and sturdy development that new life which is to 
revivify Virginia, and make her once more one of the first 
States in the Union. It took faith to build this city, faith in 
yourselves, faith in the possibilities within your grasp, and 
in the future; for it is development of the highest order to 
found upon the marshes of Big Lick the fair city of Roanoke, 
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counting within her confines some of the greatest factories 
and the most prosperous business houses in the South. 

Now we Virginia farmers lack faith; we do not fully 
appreciate the possibilities within our gr'asp; we lack enter- 
prise. Our conservatism has gotten us behind the times and 
we lack the adaptibility to change to new conditions. We 
hope that our visit here will inspire us, will quicken our 
enterprise and our energy; in short, that we may profit by 
the faith and good works of the builders of this city. 

The Virginia State Horticultural Society has come here 
hoping to increase the interest in this section in horticultural 
affairs. We also hope to strengthen our Society by the addi- 
tion of many of your people to our ranks, and I hope that we 
may be able to count you, Mr. Mayor, as one of them. We 
extend a cordial invitation to all to join our Society; for 
experience has taught us that the stronger our organization, 
the greater the results that will be attained, and the more 
concessions will we be able to get from transportation com- 
panies and from commission men. 

This last year has been a prosperous one for our Society. 
We have more than doubled our membership. The exhibits 
we sent to Paris took first premiums in some contests, and 
in others second and third premiums. 

We have gotten a very favorable charter from the last 
Legislature, and an appropriation to enable us to disseminate 
information through our State; which is very much needed. 

Now, there are a few things that I believe ought to be 
considered by our Society at this meeting. The fruits of our 
labors are very much affected in value by fraudulent articles 
put upon the market to compete with them; in other words, 
the market value of our fruits is diminished greatly by 
"bogus" articles that are placed upon the market in com- 
petition with them. As an illustration, I might mention the 
fruit jams that are made without fruit, colored and flavored 
so as to represent the genuine article, and honey that the 
bees never saw. And then again " pure cider vinegar,'^ made 
without a drop of apple juice. Last year one of the promi- 
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nent banking firms in New York City issued circulars invit- 
ing subscriptions to the stock of a greiat vinegar company; 
and the statement was made in that circular, that it would 
cost just one cent and a half a gallon to manufacture this 
vinegar — a little acid, a few chips and a good deal of water did 
the work. Now is it possible for farmers to compete with 
such stuff? The committee of Congress who recently invee- 
tigated the pure food products of this country, found that 
what were sold as such were adulterated to an alarming ex- 
tent, and that poisonous substances and powerful drugs were 
used in compounding them. The result of this is that the 
public is deluded into buying something not what it is repre- 
sented to be and often injurious to health, and the producer 
of the pure food product, the farmer, has to sell his article at 
a ruinous price in competition with fraudulent coimterf eits. 

Another result is that it affects our foreign commerce, 
because European nations are opposed to receiving any of 
our food products, knowing that the United States has no 
Pure Food Law. The United States to-day is the only civi- 
lized nation on earth that has not a Pure Food Law. The 
State of Virginia last year, among many other good Acts, 
passed a Pure Food Law, which largely meets the case, but 
we need a national law which will reach forth and put its 
hand upon the fraudulent manufacturer in other States. 

To illustrate the effect of this: a friend of mine, who 
was consul to Germany, sent me a clipping from a German 
newspaper, which had gone the rounds of the German press. 
It is one of the many efforts to do us injury that are being 
made in Germany and other European countries, where they 
are trying to influence their people against American food 
products. This was the fable — ^it was headed " The Three 
FKes": 

" There were once three flies who were very good friends, 
and wherever one went the other two were sure to go. One 
day one of these flies lit on a piece of American beef, began 
to eat it and the ' Preservaline ' killed him; another fly lit 
on a piece of American bread, made with alum baking 
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powder, and lie died; the third fly was so much disturbed by 
the death of his friends — ^its heart was so wrung with an- 
guish, that he determined to commit suicide, so he went off 
and ate American fly paper, but. strange to say, it did not 
kill him. He' found that he could eat that and grow fat." 
That fable was being spread broad-cast in Germany for the 
purpose — and unfortunately there was too much ground for 
its statements — of influencing the people not to buy Ameri- 
can foodstuffs. 

I believe a law should be passed based upon two require- 
ments ; first, that all food products be honestly branded 
and that the brand shall show just what ingredients enter 
into the product (because every man has a right to know what 
he is putting into his stomach); second, that all poisonous sub- 
stances shall be excluded from food products. It seems 
to me that those two requirements are just, and if they be- 
come a law, would protect the public health, advance public 
morals, and would give justice to the honest producer of pure 
food products. 

Another question that we ought to consider is the ques- 
tion of transportation — quick transit and fair charges. There 
are a good many discriminations made on the part of trans- 
portation companies in our State; some sections have nothing 
like the advantages that other sections have; and our State 
does not always enjoy the advantages it should, in compari- 
son with other States no closer to the markets than ours. 
The transportation companies seem to have very little idea of 
the way that fruits should be handled. A member of this 
Society told me just the other day an experience of his in 
shipping peaches to Kichmond. He had them in small 
baskets; and. they were select peaches, which he carefully 
loaded on the express car himseK. They were only going one 
hundred miles, and over one line of railroad. Well, they 
were carried about fourteen miles, unloaded on a railroad 
platform, being dumped out in the sun in a great hurry; 
after that loaded again, carried ^me twenty miles, and 
dumped again on another platform; then after staying there 
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some hours, they were put into another express car on their 
way to Eichmond. " When they got there/' he said, " donH 
you know, that express company, in carrying the peaches 
from the depot, overturned the wagon and dumped them in 
the street. Of course they were of no accoimt'then, anyhow, 
and it made no difference what was done with them." It is 
evident that we must see that our fruit is handled differently. 
Our Society has conferred with the transportation com- 
panies, and has received better rates and quicker transit, 
but we still need persistent and intelligent effort along thib 
line. Think, just in the reduction that we were enabled to 
get in the rates on strawberries, one man in a single day's 
shipment saved $43 expressage. 

We Virginians are very apt to talk about our State as a 
great producing State. We think a great deal of Old Vir- 
ginia — and we have a right to think a great deal of her — 
but when it comes to fruit, I think we are inflating ourselves 
unduly over our position. That our apples top the markets 
abroad is no proof, really, that we are conducting a great in- 
dustry, for there is a single county in the State of New York 
that ships more apples than the whole State of Virginia; the 
same is true of another single county in the West. As long 
as this is true, we must feel that we are making poor use 
of our advantages and are in the same category as the 
unprofitable servant, who had hid his talent and neglected his 
opportunity. 

Fellow members of the Horticultural Society, there are 
many discouragements and difficulties in every great under- 
taking. Ours is a great undertaking. To beautify and adorn 
the home, to teach the ethical value of flowers, to make fruit- 
ful fields that have lain waste since the Civil War, to make 
productive the unproductive, — this is our work. If each year 
we will do our duty a little better than the year before, we may 
be sure that we shall not only advance our interests as 
horticulturists; but we shall do a public service, greatly 
increasing the wealth of the State, and advancing the happi- 
ness of our people. 
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GABE OF APPLE OBGHASDS. 

Edward Van Alsteyn. 

Ex-Secretary of Eastern New York Horticultural Society. 

Mr. President and Friends: 

I am to talk to you this morning for a little while, on 
the " Care of Apple Orchards.'^ 

I shall take the matter up in a broad way, not going 
into details but emphasizing the more prominent points; then 
if you would in that same spirit take up the subject and dis 
cuss it, I think we could get a great deal more out of it. I 
want you to distinctly understand that I do not " know it 
all." The man who knows everything is a most disagreeable 
creature to have around, and he should get off this planet. 

In the first place as to varieties: the longer I live the 
more I am convinced that it is unwise to recommend varieties 
for a different section, because they vary so in different 
localities. For instance the best apple in the Hudson Valley for 
many years has been the Baldwin, but it is now rather on the 
decline. This is also true of Western Xew York, but if you 
go to Lake Champlain with me, there the best apples are the 
Spy and the Fameuse; there the Baldwin will scarcely 
grow at all — and even up on the St. Lawrence Kiver the 
Spy will flourish. Go down to the central part of our 
State, and there you will find the "King of Tompkins 
County " in its native soU, in all its glory and productive- 
ness, and yet that apple is short-lived with us, we cannot 
grow it with any such degree of profit as the Baldwin. Now, 
as you come into Pennsylvania and ilaiyland and your State, 
I find that the York Lnperial is the most profitable apple, 
or rather, one of the most profitable, and I have been so im- 
pressed with that fact, that I have some trees growing — and 
have some more grafted — ^that will come into bearing next 
year; and yet I fear that it will not be with us anything like 
the apple is with you. When it comes to varieties, a man must 
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work out liis own salvation, according to his locality, his 
peculiar soil, and markets. You must remember we are 
growing fruit for profit and not for sentiment, and, while 
I would in no way disregard quality, there is a time when 
quality ceases to be profitable. We are growing apples for 
the dollar and when we find that for such varieties as the Ben 
Davis we can get more " shekels " than for any other, Ben 
Davis is the apple for us to grow, in spite of its rather poor 
flavor, because of its other good qualities. If you want apples 
for your own use grow something else, but for commercial 
purposes grow varieties that are hardy, productive, of early 
maturity, and that sell well on the market. 

I believe the most important point in apple-growing, 
both in my own State, and here in your State, is the question of 
fertility, and to my mind mlore difficulty comes from neglect 
of this than from any other source. 

Your country has been settled a little longer than 
ours — and yet we have been tilling the soil in the Hudson 
Valley for over two centuries — and when I go out in West- 
em New York where the country has been settled for sixty 
to ninety years only and find there fruit lands already going 
back, lands that were naturally as fine wheat ground as any 
in the country, simply from lack of fertility, I am more im- 
pressed with the thought that if we only attend to the feed- 
ing of the plant, we need fear no competition from them, 
or from the West. We have as a rule only recently been 
buying commercial fertilizers. The plant must be fed, 
and it needs the mineral element to feed it. This I believe 
can best be supplied by South Carolina rock of at least four- 
teen per cent, phosphoric acid, and muriate of potash about 
fifty per cent, pure, in the proportion of three hundred 
pounds of the rock to fifty pounds of muriate, with from four 
to eight quarts per tree for the young growing trees and from 
five hundred to one thousand pounds per acre, for the 
matured trees, spread over the soil as far as the branches 
extend — at least. One might as well wrap four quarts of oats 
ai'oimd the leg of a horse and expect him to receive nourish- 
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ment as to pile the fertilizer about the trunk of the tree, 
and expect the feeding roots to get any of it. If you are 
going to educate your child, the first thing you must have is 
a healthy child, and unless he is that, by the time you educate 
him you will bury him; the sanoie is true with regard to the 
tree. There is no man that believes more firmly in spraying 
than I do, but the man who sprays and forgets to fertilize 
and care for his trees, has begun at the wrong end. It is th^ 
law of animal life as well as plant life, that all parasites prey 
on the weakest individual. If you have an animal in your 
stable covered with vermin, it is sure to be the feeblest one 
of the number; the Colorado potato beetle always attacks first 
the feeble plant that came up after all the others: so I say 
give me the strong, vigorous plant, well fed and cared for. 

Now I want to emphasize three points: First, fertility; 
second, cultivation and care; and third, spraying; and I want 
to be as brief as I can about those three things. 

A man would better have fewer trees, and those well fed 
and cared for, than a large acreage of trees lacking in this 
respect. I have seen this exemplified again and again. And 
that is within the reach of us; any man can have a few trees 
and take good care of them. 

With me, and with a great many others, I find that 
stock keeping and orcharding go together very well. I am 
going to preach something that is becoming heterodox in 
our State: although I have seen some things this last year 
that shook my faith a little, I find that the cultivated orchard 
is not the best orchard for me, so that I say, at the risk of 
being a little heterodox, when the orchard gets to maturity, 
pasture it with small stock, feeding the stock other food than 
that they obtain from the grass, that they may carry it back 
and fertilize the trees. These stock will also consume an im- 
mense amount of worm-invested fruit; and a codling moth 
that passes through the interior of the sheep will never pro- 
pagate its species. This method has given me the most 
beneficial resxdts for more than twenty years, ana the bridge 
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that carries me safely over is the bridge that I am going to 
recommend. 

I think the fault is in people confounding the sod orchard 
in meadow, with the sod orchard in pasture, two vastly differ- 
ent things. The removal of the mown grass takes the mois- 
ture from the orchard and much of the fertility at the same 
time, and the mowing of the orchard is, comparing with the 
cultivation of orchard, always to the detriment of the farmer. 
I notice this fall in going through Western New York that 
the cultivated orchards, with one notable exception, gave far 
better results than those that were standing in meadow. 

I noticed also that those orchards that were pastured 
as I have said, gave uniformly as good results as the best 
orchards that were cultivated, and at certainly much less 
expense. If you disagree with me, I shall not think any the 
less of you. If I can promote a discussion along this line, I 
shall be glad to do so. 

I find that the dairy cow, with the manure that she 
makes, is also a good friend to the apple orchard. For pears 
and peaches and plums, I shoidd be careful not to apply too 
much stable manure. I have ruined a good pear orchard by 
a too free use of nitrogenous manures. There are doubtless 
many mineral elements latent in your soil as well as ours, 
but they will remain latent until Gabriel blows his horn, 
under natural conditions. The ground must be stirred, and 
stirred, and re-stirred, so that the locked-up food may be made 
available. And I have seen marked results in releasing it 
by the use of the dissolved rock before referred to. 

At a meeting of our Society held in New York last 
winter, a very able paper on irrigation was read by one of our 
officers who has a very successful irrigation plant. After he 
finished reading the paper, Mr. J. H. Hale of Connecticut, 
rose. " Well," said he, " every word in the paper is true, 
yet, before we do very much irrigation, or spend very much 
money for irrigation, we had better cultivate as we have 
never cultivated before." I thought at the time that Mr. 
Hale was a little unkind and that he was making a statement 
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unwarranted by the facts, but it was m\ good fortune a Kttle 
while ago to spend a night and a part of a day at Mr. Hale's 
place. There he has an irrigation plant as good, perhaps, 
for practicability, as any in this country, and yet I saw there 
an illustration of the value of cultivation in liberating the 
plant food entirely independently of the irrigation plant. He 
took me to where his original peach orchard stood, on what 
had been considered worn out land (in point of fact I believe 
there is no such thing as worn out land) where he had that 
wonderful crop of peaches of which you have all heard. That 
orchard was gone and he had recently reset the land with 
trees. He showed me the difference in the size and height 
of those trees after being set a year. They were all of one 
size when set — largely of one variety — ^yet there was such a 
difference in them that one might have said that there was 
two or three years difference in their ages, as they stood in 
different blocks, some of which had been cultivated thor- 
oughly and others only slightly. This came from the stirring 
up of the soil and the liberation of that locked-up plant food 
without one drop of water from the irrigator. So I say that 
all of this locked-up plant food would not do us one particle 
of good if we did not make some effort to get it out of the soil. 
I can lay down a general rule: if our orchard is growing 
rank and luxuriant, the probability is that we have enough 
stable manure or nitrogenous matter. I think we can use 
too much green manure. I have seen it used to such an 
extent that a soft, watery growth has been induced which is 
not conducive to fruit bearing. In such a case^ better feed 
with the minerals, the potash and phosphoric acid that I have 
referred to; in addition to which it may be wise to use twenty 
bushels of lime per acre, not combining it with the other two, 
but using it by itself; and we shall get with that mixture a 
very much surer result than we do with wood ashes, and also 
get it very much more cheaply. Wood ashes are very good, 
but they vary so in strength th'at to ask the value of wood 
ashes, is like asking the length of a string or the size of a piece 
of chalk. 
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However much we may agree or disagree as to cultivat- 
ing a matured orchard, the young growing orchard certainly 
wants to be cultivated and in it may be grown crops, such as 
com or beans or potatoes; but we must feed enough for both 
crops, or the trees being more deeply rooted will have to eat 
at the second table. If we have two animals in the stall and 
only give them food enough for one, one or both will starve. 
Do not put in a grass crop other than clover. Above all things 
keep out the grain crop; not only do these take from the soil 
the mineral element^ but the ripening straw attracts the sun- 
shine and also pumps out the water that the tree needs so 
badly, making it the very worst thing for the orchard. I 
make this statement advisedly: that the orchard properly 
fed and properly cared for ought to begin to bear profitable 
crops of fruit at from seven to eight years of age. I have two 
such orchards as that in mind now, although I can point 
you to scores that have been planted for twenty years, and 
yet have never brought enough to pay the original cost of 
the trees. The secret of success is not in the location, but 
in the care taken, and that brings us right back to the man 
who takes care of them. 

Now as to pruning: ordinarily this is the practical way 
of thinning. Only in rare instances can we afford to thin 
the apple by hand. This year, fortunately, the Almighty did 
it for us by the wind. Some varieties, of course, need a great 
deal more pruning than others; how much, a man must 
determine for himself, and he must make a study of it. I 
notice in going through my own State that a man. will often 
trim all the fruit buds out of the interior of the tree, and a 
limb will look like nothing else so much as the brush on a cow's 
tail, while the major part of the tree is as bare aa bare can be. 
Friends, that is a great mistake; because we will have an 
overloaded tree later on with our fruit too much together, 
less uniform in size and more likely to blow off. Whereas, 
if we have fruit buds distributed through the whole tree, 
there will be less likelihood of their blowing off or being 
affected by the wind and the tree will bear its burden without 
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injury. I should as lief have an apple grown in the interior 
of the tree as on the extremity, if only it has light and air 
enough to properly mature it. Then again, in taking off a 
branch, always cut it at the point of union with the main 
branch; often they are cut with stubs from two to four inches 
long, which not only are unsightly, but will never heal. 

ll^ow I come to the spraying: I believe in doing the " first 
works; '' after this if we want the best results, we must spray. 
With the great army of insects and fungous diseases increas- 
ing in the same ratio as our fruit plantation increases, we 
must realize that we have these things to combat. This 
is one of the ways by which we can control conditions: by 
spraying with the Bordeaux mixture for scab and leaf dis- 
eases, and the insecticides for the various insect pests, we can 
have ninety per cent, of our fruit absolutely perfect. We 
must do the work in the first place at the right time, and 
above all we must do it intelligently. The man who sprays 
only because somebody else says it is a good thing to do, with- 
out knowing what he is spraying for and what it will do, will 
usually be disappointed in results. There is an accepted day 
for salvation, and there is an accepted day for spraying fruit 
trees. There is a large fruit grower about eight miles from 
our station at Geneva, whose fruit last year was fifty per 
cent, more free from insect depredations than that at the 
station itself. That seems a little strange, but the reason was 
that this gentleman, Mr. Thomas Wilson, sprayed just at 
the right time, when he could get his poison into the open end 
of the little forming fruit, and it stayed there and destroyed 
the insects. Professor Beach said that at the station they 
were so busy with other things that they waited three or four 
d^ys longer than they should have done; and this was the 
result. They acknowledged at the station that their fruit 
was not as free from insects as that of Mr. Wilson for this 
reason. This is a thing I can not determine for you, and you 
can not determine for your neighbor; each man must decide 
in his own orchard. Just after the blossom has fallen, when 
the calyx of the apple is open, is the time to do your spray- 
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ing and put the poisen in; and this time will vary in different 
seasons, different orchards, and with different varieties. We 
not only have to do it at the right time, but we have to do 
it thoroughly; if we do not do it thoroughly, it is better not 
to do it at all. 

If a man is going to make money growing fruit he will 
not make it in the year when all the forces of nature combine 
to help him, because in such years every slack grower will 
be just as well off as he. The Almighty put man on earth 
to have dominion — dominion over the apple orchard as well 
as anything else. These hordes of insects, the fungous trou- 
ble, the atmospheric conditions and depleted soil, are all con- 
ditions that we can largely overcome by our intelligent use 
of those means put into our hands to cope with them. If 
we make use of these means — ^^although they are hard and 
difficult to employ many times — by their aid we can over- 
come the conditions, and will be paid for it every time. I 
thank you for your attention. 



DISCUSSION. 



The President: "If there is any one in the hall who 
would like to ask Mr. Van Alsteyn questions, he will be glad 
to answer them." 

A Membee: " Of what variety were those orchards that 
bore at seven or eight years of age? " 

Me. Van Alsteyn: " One of them was largely Baldwins 
and Greenings; the other was Baldwin and Hubbardstons, and 
a few were Canada Beds." 

Membee: "Have you ever used animal bone? " 

Me. Van Alsteyn: " Yes, sir, I have used animal bone; 
but I do not use it any more^ because I can get just as good 
a result from the dissolved rock and more cheaply." 
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Membee: "Don't you think tliat •peach orchards want 
nitrogen? " 

Mr. Van Alsteyn: "That depends. If they are not 
making a satisfactory growth, we may give them the nitrogen 
from stable manures — but these should be used with great 
caution — or from the legumes." 

Membee: "What would you recommend for a peach 
orchard, three years old, on a rich sandy loam, to prevent too 
rank a growth? " 

Me. Van Alsteyn: " I should cut it back, and then use 
mineral fertilizer; and if I sstill thought it was too rank, I 
should plant it in corn." 

Membee: " I planted com in it two years, and this year 
it made a growth of five feet? " 

Me. Van Alsteyn: "I should put in another crop of 
com." 

Member: "Would you recommend leaving a few feet 
around the tree with no corn? " 

Me. Van Alsteyn: " I always do that whatever crop I 
put in the orchard." 

Membee: "In planting trees, do you think that South 
Carolina rock answers the purpose of bone; that is, to apply 
about the roots? " 

Mr. Van Alsteyn: " Yes, it is just the same thing. A 
pound of soluble phosphoric acid is a pound of soluble phos- 
phoric acid, and the plant knows no difference, no matter 
whether it comes from animal bone a year old or that which 
is several thousand years old. This is a thing that it took 
me a long time to learn. The bone is all right, only we have 
to wait longer for results. Most of us want the interest on 
our money quickly, and the acid in the rock, being more 
soluble, is more quickly available to the plant. I use the 
rock entirely, except occasionally on grass land." 

Membee: " With muriate of potash mixed with it? " 

Me. Van Alsteyn: " You might not need it; that 
depends on the condition of your plant." 
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Member: " These that I planted were in very thin soil, 
indeed." 

Mr. Van Alsteyn: " The probability is that the soil 
wants humus, or vegetable matter." 

Member: " How do you find that crimson clover stands 
in New York? " 

Mr. Van Alsteyn: " We are beginning to have a good 
deal of faith in it. We find if we have home grown seed, 
or seed that comes from a source that we know is pure, such 
as that of our good Delaware grower, Mr. Darby, of Wood- 
side, this seed will make a good growth and live over winter." 

Member: "That has not been my experience; it does 
not live well with me? " 

Mr. Van Alsteyn: " From my experience in Maryland 
two years ago I am inclined to think that we can grow it in 
New York State fully as well as they can in Maryland. I 
have found it growing and maturing its seed on the St. Law- 
rence Eiver. That was a surprise to me; nevertheless it was 
a fact." 

Member: " How about the age of the seed? " 

Mr. Van Alsteyn: "It ought to be fresh. Let me 
illustrate this: a year ago last September a friend of mine 
showed me where he had sowed crimson clover in his corn. 
Most of the seed he had grown that year on his own place, and 
at this time — the first of September — the clover was a per^ 
feet mat over the ground, over four inches high. Next to 
that he had sown a half bushel of seed known to be good, but 
purchased in New Jersey. This was very good, but as com- 
pared with the home grown seed, there was a vast difference 
in favor of the home grown seed. Then the third lot was 
sown with half a bushel, purchased without regard to age or 
previous condition, and this had made scarcely any growth at 
all, with only here and there a plant scattered through the 
field. These conditions were borne out in about the same 
degrees the next season." 

Member: " In what season would you usually sow it? " 

Mr. Van Alsteyn: " About the middle of July." 
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Member: " Can the effect of commercial fertilizer De 
obtained on sfoil deficient in hnmns? " 

Mb. Van Alsteyn: "It is usiiially hard to do it. We 
would better have the humus before buying commercial 
fertilizer." 

Member: "In pasturing an old orchard in drought, is 
it not true that the orchard will suffer more than one that is 
cultivated? " 

Mb. Van Alsteyn: " Theoretically, yes; practically, no. 
This past season we had the most severe drought in the Hud- 
son Valley that has been experienced in forty years, and in 
spite of this fact on a pastured orchard I had a most abundant 
crop of beautiful apples, while another orchard just across 
the drive into my place, of the same variety, the same age, 
of trees all set by my father, which was cultivated, had 
scarcely any apples at all." 

Membeb: " Was that on a hill? " 

Mb. Van Alsteyn: " No, sir; on level land." 

Member: "Was this year an apple year in that sec- 
tion? " 

Mr. Van Alsteyn: "No, sir; last year was our apple 
year, although we do not distinguish so much any longer 
between the bearing and non-bearing years." 

Member: " Did you feed the stock in the orchard? " 

Mr. Van Alsteyn: "Yes, sir; we gave the stock sup- 
plemental food." 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FBTJIT CROP OF 1900. 

Waltbr Whatbly. 

Secretary and Treasurer of Virginia State Horticultural Society. 

A large fruit crop is always a means of gaining experi- 
ence to the fruit grower, but such an enormous crop as we 
have had during this year not only in Virginia but generally 
over the whole country, is the most excellent opportunity for 
such experience that we have ever had, or are likely to have, 
for a long time. I need hardly explain that I am referring 
to the summer fruit crop. No doubt you have all made your 
observations, and the object of this paper is to present such 
as have occurred to me for your consideration, with the hope 
that it may induce some discussion which will be profitable to 
us all. 

To begin in May with strawberries: there was a heavy 
crop, and prices ruled much better than in 1899. I noticed 
that in order to obtain the best results pecuniarily, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep informed upon the market demands, 
and to raise a first-class berry. Small sized, and poor flavored 
berries have to give way to the superior ones. Those growers 
at my shipping point (Crozet) that had the best berries, not 
only realized the best prices, but also found their goods in 
considerable demand, while the lower grades had to seek for a 
market; my conclusion was to stick to only two or three of 
the varieties best adapted to your soil and locality. The 
earlier, the better; so they are large and sweet like Brandy- 
wine, Clyde, Barton's Eclipse, Lady Thompson, Tennessee 
Prolific, and Bismarck. Of these large berries I shipped one 
hundred and sixty-two bushel crates off two acres, and they 
were no more trouble to raise, and far less to pick, than the 
smaller berries. The most uniform berry I have is the Bis- 
marck. We picked crate after crate, taking every berry as 
it came, and they were all packed as " fancy " fruit with no 
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trouble about grading; also the plants are most wonderfully 
prolific. They are surpassed in size and color by Brandywine, 
Tennessee Prolific, and Clyde, but certainly not in flavor by 
any of them. 

Following strawberries came cherries. For these again 
there was a good demand, and the darker and earlier the 
cherry, the more satisfactory the results to the grower — 
though a finer lot than our Napoleons were this year would 
be hard to find. 

In plums, coming at the end of June and the earlier 
part of July, when there was so much other fruit on the 
markets, prices ruled very low except for the largest. Small 
varieties would not sell to pay expenses; Red June and 
Abundance (Botan) always sold, and for them there were 
fairly good returns; but after losing money on shipping 
Mariannas, Robinsons, and such like, I concluded I should be 
better off to leave them unpicked; which we accordingly did. 
I had but comparatively few Wild Goose this year, their 
blooming period having been unsatisfactory for pollination 
I found I could sell all I had at average prices, and had 
demand for more. 

Coming to the subject of the peach, which is of more 
general interest than th^t of any other stone fruit, it seems 
to me that we should have learned much for our future guid- 
ance from this year's crop. We have hitherto gone too 
much on the practice of planting a few trees of any variety — 
or rather every variety — that has attracted the notice of the 
individual grower, and as a consequence, in a section where 
there are collectively several thousand bushels of peaches, 
they are so adjusted as to be strung out in marketing from 
the latter part of June clear through to the end of 
October. I think there were few days during all the period 
named that some peaches, often only a few crates, were not 
shipped from Crozet. The result of this system is more 
tension on the grower, who gets worn out with the protracted 
business of attending to the shipping of the produce of a few 
trees at ^ time ; and at the end of the season he has shipped 
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no more, though his expenses, and the wear and tear on 
himself are greater than if he had condensed his varieties, 
and consequently his shipping periods, into fewer days, witli 
more per day. Another reason is that it is impossible to 
attract any buyers to come and buy the crops out. I 
know of two gentlemen who were induced to visit Crozet with 
the expectation of buying in large quantities. They both 
left as soon as they found the conditions as described above, 
saying that though there were plenty of peaches, there were 
so many different varieties, ripening at different times, that 
they could do nothing with them. One of these men told 
me he had come direct from ghipping in Georgia. He had 
shipped from only one man's orchard in that State, but that 
one man had 120,000 bearing peach trees almost entirely 
of two varieties, and 20,000 bearing plum trees, mostly of one 
variety. From this orchard he shipped two hundred car- 
loads of fruit, and did the whole thing in about three weeks; 
he devoted all his energies to the task for this time, and then 
he was done for the season. I inquired how he managed to 
handle such a crop, and was told that he hired from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pickers, a gang of packers, 
package-makers, etc., and every spring wagon and team 
within reach. The whole country gave themselves up to 
attending to the peaches for this time, and returned to their 
own business when it was over. 

The lesson to be deduced is to grow fewer varieties so 
as to induce buyers to come in, thereby doing away with each 
individual searching for his market day by day — often get- 
ting unsatisfactory returns — avoiding a continued strain and 
worry, the planning to keep a certain number of pickers 
about him for a long time, and the paying of large sums to 
the express company — his only means of transportation under 
such a system — ^instead of delivering large quantities to the 
buyers at the depot, receiving his money sure, and having all 
responsibility ended on delivery at the depot. 

Another feature was also very marked, and that was the 
quick way in which good and honest packing was recognized. 
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At the time when the heaviest glut was on I know of some 
men whose fruit was constantly in demand, while others who 
did not acquire such reputation were wondering where to 
send their stuff. A clearer proof of " the survival of the 
fittest" could not be wanted. I know of cases where six 
basket carriers of the same varieties, shipped to the same 
commission man, from the same locality, on the same train, 
and sold side by side, have realized in the one case as high 
as $2.75 each, and in the other only $1.10. The expenses of 
shipment, etc., were of course the same. Just think of the 
difference in the net result to each grower! 

I constantly met with men this summer who complained 
that there " was no money in fruit," that they could not pay 
expenses, etc. ; these men almost invariably blamed the com- 
mission man for being a thief, the express company for being 
extortionate, the factories for charging too high for pack- 
ages, and sometimes they got as far back as the nurseryman 
who "must have sold" them "inferior trees." I never heard 
that it had occurred to them that there was any possibility that 
any fault lay with themselves. Now I know most i>ositively, 
and from my own experience, as well as from that of others, 
that under proper management, a man can sell his crop, even 
with a glut of fruit, such as this year, not only at remunerative, 
bi*t at really high, prices; and I venture to say that no one 
handling his crop in an honest, and intelligent manner, has 
cause to feel dissatisfied with the net results, and only wishes 
that such another opportunity may soon come again. 

Another observation, which applies not only to peaches, 
but to all fruit, is, that the man who showed the most intel- 
ligent and careful management of his orchards ; that those 
who made fruit-growing their business and study, got their 
reward; and those who pursued the time-honored custom of 
leaving their orchards to the dare of Providence and the cows, 
found that they would not " pan out " satisfactory results. 

I referred a little earlier to the proneness of the dis- 
appointed man to blame every other factor in the production 
and sale of his fruit than the true cause, viz: — himself — and 
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that he sometimeB got so far back as to blame the nurseryman. 
Well, he sometimes has oause to find fault with his trees, 
though I am not saying he is correct in laying it on the 
nurseryman. Many men have been caught by the oily tongue 
of a tree agent, who claims to represent some high-sounding 
nursery located in a distant State. The agent produces jars 
containing immense fruits, and beautifully executed cuts, 
most highly colored, of the most lovely fruits that the artist's 
imagination can depict ; and persuades the buyer that if he 
orders from him, he will get just such fruits. The buyer over- 
looks the fact that it does not at all follow that peaches or 
other fruits that may develop most satisfactory results in one 
locality, will become worth the ground they occupy on his 
farm. He also forgets that he does not know anything about 
the nursery the agent claims to represent, except what he 
tells him ; nor does he even know if such so-called nursery 
firm has any existence in fact. He does not know but that 
the agent may be merely representing a parcel of worthless 
surplus stock, bought for a mere trifle to pay the cost of 
digging, and being unloaded on him at fancy figures, and that 
even under the most favorable circumstances, trees brought 
from such a distance may have to stand two or three years 
before they become acclimatized to their new locality. He 
further overlooks the fact that he has plenty of responsible 
nurserymen in his own State, who are growing good trees 
suited to his own soil and climate, which they will sell with 
a guarantee at quite reasonable figures. Sometimes these 
" foreign " firms advertise to sell trees at very low prices. I 
do not go so far as to say all such firms are frauds; I know 
there are just as reputable nurserymen out of Virginia as 
there are in it, but I also know, that such firms as are respon- 
sible charge as much and even more for their stock as is 
done by men of a similar class in Virginia. I think that if 
a man takes into consideration that in buying at home State 
laws requiring inspection and fumigation protect him, that 
he knows from whom he is buying and where to go if 
any question arises in the future, and that he does not know 
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wliat he is buying, or the condition of the stock, when he 
orders from a tramp agent, he will see that he courts dis- 
appointment in doing so. I know that in the large majority 
of such cases, and especially in the case of the agents first 
referred to, he will find, after waiting till the trees get a 
crop, that he has some worthless article without the faintest 
resemblance to the fruit in the jar or the beautifully colored 
plate; and if he attempts to find the firm to claim damages, 
he will probably find that they have disappeared completely ; 
and, even if they are still in existence, that he will most cer- 
tainly get no satisfaction. The result of my observations 
over several years is, that the most satisfactory results are 
invariably obtained from the home grown tree, and I strongly 
urge intending buyers to stick to an honest Virginian nursery- 
man; in this opinion I feel sure I shall be borne out by all 
growers of experience. 

And now you are doubtless thinking I have kept you 
listening to me long enough, and that it is time to give any 
of you who have remarks to make on this subject an oppor- 
tunity for doing so. 



DISCUSSION. 



Member: " One question I want to ask Mr. Whately 
is : if he were growing for home markets, would he not 
recommend a greater variety from early to late?" 

Mr. Whately: " My view of the matter is as described 
in the paper which I have just read. Of course the home 
market is very limited for those who live out in the country 
as I do. A few early peaches are all right, but what I said is 
f OR commercial orchards. That is my idea about the matter, 
based upon my observations this year and for two or three 
years back. When you want to ship them by the carload, 
let the buyer come to your door, pay at the depot, and then 
you get your money and go home." 
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Member: "What variety would you i^ecommend for 
early home consumption? ^' 

Mr. Whately: " There are two or three gentlemen 
here who have more experience in early varieties than I have; 
I like Alexander, Sneed, and Greensboro, but these two 
gentlemen here know more about them than I do." 

Member: " I want to find out; I have tried the Greens- 
boro and it is a fine peach." 

Another Member: " I had twelve trees of Greensboros, 
which netted me $6 a tree on the third year's crop, so I think 
it is a good peach for this section." 

Member: " I want to say about the home markets, that 
Lynchburg and Eoanoke, and all the Virginia cities are now 
supplied by the North Carolina and Georgia peaches. We 
could supply all that trade if we had the Greensboro. We 
could supply them here at home; I have shipped to them this 
year, and it paid me." 

Member: " I should like to know what you think of the 
Crosby peach." 

Mr. Whately: " It is spoken of as a very good peach 
in its own locality. Different sections of the country are 
suited by different peaches. Now, for instance, on my place 
I cannot raise a very late peach, and the man above me and 
within half a mile of me, can raise October peaches. A man 
who can raise a very fine late peach will very soon find out 
that is the best peach for him. The Crosby and White Heath 
are good in limited amounts." 

Mr. Murrell: "In regard to home markets; it is my 
belief that a man should cultivate his home market, and 
should place there every bit of fruit that he can. He should 
educate it to consume and if he is going to do that he must 
have a succession of the different peaches. A man must 
decide when he first starts out whether he can depend on 
distant shipments or whether he wants to cultivate the home 
market. If he is going to ship to a distance, he must plant 
a few varieties, or get his neighbors to combine with him and 
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plant similar varieties that ripen at the same time; so that 
when they are ready for shipment they can be shipped at 
one time. But if he is going to cultivate the home market, 
he ought to have varieties from the very earliest to the very 
latest. 



Peach-Culture on the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Peninsula. 

Pbof. Wesley "Webb, 
Secretary of the Peninsula Horticultural Society. 

A great deal has ali:eady been said this morning about 
apple-culture and about fruit-culture in general; and the 
general principles that have here been enunciated apply as 
well to peach-culture in Delaware and Maryland as to peach- 
culture elsewhere, and to all fruit-culture everywhere. So 
that I shall speak of some of the peculiarities of peach-grow- 
ing as practiced on the Delaware and Chesapeake peninsula, 
not necessarily as an example for you to follow. 

As to varieties ; they often vary so much in behavior in 
different localities that I need only say that we are growing 
the same kinds of peaches in the main that were successful 
twenty or thirty years ago. There is a notable exception, 
or rather, there has been the introduction of a notable type 
of peaches, of which the Elberta was the first to appear and 
remains the best of the type up to this time. By best, 
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I mean the most profitable over a large part of the country. 
But there are others of great value now well tested, and we 
may expect many more of similar breeding. Thrift of growth 
and immunity or rather partial immunity from fungous trou- 
bles, together with early and prolific bearing, are the strong 
points in the type. 

Peach yellows was the immediate cause of the introduc- 
tion of commercial peach-growing into Delaware; and peach 
yellows ruined the business in the finest peach section of 
the State. It is true that a century ago large orchards of 
natural or seedling fruit were grown in 'Delaware, and the 
fruit was used for home consumption, for mlaking brandy, 
and sometimes was shipped in sailing vessels to Philadelphia 
and New York. But it was not until 1832 that large orchards 
of budded varieties were planted in the State. This was done 
by a Mr. Reeve who came across the Delaware Bay to Dela- 
ware City from New Jersey, where the peach yellows had 
ruined peach-growing. The orchards first planted went out 
with the yellows in about twelve years. But the business 
was profitable and others engaged in it. The Eeybolds had 
large orchards and Major Eeybold operated a boat between 
Delaware City and Philadelphia on which he carried his own 
fruit and when, as on one occasion, he found the market 
glutted, he dumped his whole vessel load of fine fruit into 
the river and went home to get another load. On his return, 
he found the market cleared, and prices more satisfactory. 
The yellows soon conquered in this locality and peach 
orchards went out entirely by 1850 and have not been planted 
there since that time. But the industry spread southward; 
the yellows followed. In 1875 the peach center was at Mid- 
dletown, some twenty miles from Delaware City. That whole 
country was then set in this fruit and about thirty-five car- 
loads per day for the season were shipped from Middletown. 
Many orchards had already been planted all down the Penin- 
sula and the entire shipments for that year — 1875 — were 
about four million bushels. By 1880, the peach center had 
reached Smyrna, twelve miles from Middletown ; and five 
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years later, it had reached Dover or "Wyoming, stili another 
twelve miles southward ; and now it is at Bridgeville, just 
on the border line of the yellows and some thirty miles south 
of Dover. The progress of the peach belt southward has 
not been quite so rapid along the shores of the Chesapeake 
Bay as it has been in Delaware. But it has advanced along 
that shore in much the same way, and for the same cause ; 
namely, the yellows has followed along and swept the 
orchards out of existence. 

^ Some attempts have been made to control the disease by 
enacting legislation to compel the owners to destroy all dis- 
eased trees, but the law has never applied to the whole of the 
Peninsula nor to the whole of Delaware until now, and it 
did not at first meet with' very general acceptance; con- 
sequently, was enforced irregularly or not at all. Now, how- 
ever, there is a stringent law in Maryland that seems to be 
well enforced and popular everywhere, and in Delaware an 
equally stringent law comes into force and operation during 
the coming winter. But better than this, the peach growers 
and farmers generally are now fully convinced of the prac- 
ticability of controlling this trouble by the stamping out 
process, and there is every reason to believe that much of the 
territoiy now in general farming will be restored to peach- 
culture. 

I have been requested to give somewhat in detail the 
methods practiced on the Peninsula in planting, cultivating, 
pruning, and manuring peach trees, and in marketing the 
fruit. 

The ground should be carefully prepared before plant- 
ing, clean, and in good tilth, and fairly fertile. The trees are 
planted one year from bud as a rule, though nice " June 
buds " often do just as well if they are coaxed along at first 
by manure and extra cultivation. Care must be taken to set 
the tree firmly in the groimd, and the men who cultivate them 
must be skilled workmen in their calling, — careful not to 
break the tree off, scar the trunk nor loosen the tree in the 
ground, which is too likely to be done if the trunk is stout 
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and stiff. The size of the tree does not matter so much, 
though I prefer a good thrifty tree of medium size — ^three to 
five feet high, straight and "stalky." The Stringfellow 
method of pruning roots to stubs has not been adopted gen- 
erally, though on our sandy soils we are cutting the root^j 
much shorter than formerly. Roots six to ten inches long arc 
as good as longer ones. 

After being set out the trees are cut back to a uniform 
height in each orchard. Some cut as low as eighteen inches 
from the ground; others, as high as thirty inches. I prefer 
to head rather low to favor the easy and rapid picking of the 
fruit. But most growers prefer to have the heads rather 
high, the trunks clean for two or three feet and then clean 
branches for a foot or two above that, making the tree pretty 
well up in the air to facilitate cultivation. I believe in prun- 
ing back or heading in to some extent. But nearly all the 
peach trees on the Delaware and Chesapeake Peninsula are 
seit twenty feet apart and they are allowed to grow so that the 
branches interlock. One of our very best growers has, how- 
ever, recently set an orchard of some five thousand trees 
sixteen feet apart each way and will head them low and then 
keep them headed in. That is Hales' plan in his great 
orchards in Georgia. He plants thirteen feet apart and 
heads in so that the fruit can all be gathered by the pickers 
while standing on the gTound. Morrill of Michigan cuts 
back every year, but still allows his trees "lo make good tops 
so that the space is all taken up, and the trees are twenty feet 
apart. In Delaware the plan is to keep the tops pretty well 
thinned, but not to cut back. 

When all conditions are favorable a heavy crop of fruit 
sets and then thinning the fruit is absolutely necessary. It 
has not been generally practiced on the Peninsula but enough 
examples exist to prove both the necessity of the practice 
and the practical benefits. This year many orchards were 
so overioaded that the fruit was small, poor in quality, worth- 
less and profitless. Thinning would have made it large, fine 
and profitable. 
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The cultivation should be thorough. The ground should 
be ploughed in spring before the mbisture has evaporated. 
I would put a great deal of emphasis on that point, for if once 
the moisture with which the soil becomes saturated during 
the rains, the freezings and the thawings of winter, gets out, 
it is usually impossible to restore it again. Water is the 
important thing. Without it, the plant food in the soil can 
not become available, and plants can not absorb their food 
from the soil even if it be available. So cultivation must 
be begun early and continued constantly during the whole 
time that • the fruit is growing and ripening. Frequent 
shallow cultivation, keeping the soil clean of vegetation and 
always covered with a layer of fine dust during all the dry 
season, will give the best results. Cultivate as soon after 
every rain as the ground is dry enough to permit cultivation. 
But it is also important that the ground be a good reservoir 
of water; that it should hold a large quantity of water. To 
accomplish this, we want to sow crimson clover in the 
orchard everywhere that it will succeed, and continue to 
sow and plow it under year after year. Sow it as early in 
the season as possible. As already stated, cultivation should 
be kept up to the time the fruit is picked, or near it, and 
then as soon as cultivation ceases, or at least as soon as the 
fruit is picked, sow in crimson clover. Let this clover grow 
until time to plow in the Spring. If the land is poor, put 
in cow peas in drills, cultivate them well all the season and 
if the mass of leaves and vines on the ground will permit, 
sow crimson clover seed right among the cow peas in the fall 
and plow all under in the spring. In this way, land may be 
made extremely fertile. If necessary to use commercial 
fertilizers, buy the phosphoric acid, and the potash, .and the 
nitrogenous element, separately. But for orchard culture 
alone no one should buy nitrogen. Let the cow peas and 
clover gather it. South Carolina rock is the cheapest form 
of phosphoric acid, and muriate of potash the cheapest form 
of potash; and so we buy these forms separately, mix them 
as desired, and use enough to bring the desired results. By 
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a moderate tise of these two fertilizers and a continuous use 
•of some leguminous crop to plow under, land may be made 
rich enough to produce the finest crops of fruit. I am 
associated with S. H. Der'by & Co., of "Woodside, Delaware, 
in fruit-growing. This season we applied nitrate of soda 
in varying quantities to apple trees, making three applica- 
tions to each tree at intervals of about a month, and on nearly 
all of those trees this fertilizer produced no visible effect. 
The land was well supplied with humus from plowing ia 
green crops, was thoroughly tilled all summer; and under 
this treatment the additional nitrogen seemed to. be super- 
fluous. 

As to insects and fungous diseases, we have troubles of 
our own. The borer must have attention; and while a few 
practice mounding the trees up with earth a part of the 
season the general and most practical remedy is to dig these 
borers out and kill them. The trees should be examined 
once or twice a year. Then com^ the curculio. This is a 
tough customer and we let him have his way for the most 
part. A persistent warfare by early spraying with arsenites 
and by jarring the trees would reduce the trt^uble and might 
be profitable. I am sure it would if all growers would adopt 
the plan and keep up the fight. 

As to diseases, the peach yellows is the most disastrous. 
As I have indicated, some attempts to stamp it out by enforc- 
ing laws against it, as they do so successfully in Michigan, 
have been made; but only in a spasmodic way. "We have a 
rigid law now and I am confident that our State Board of 
Agriculture will enforce it; and then we shall control the 
yellows just as is done in other places where rigid laws are 
enforced. 

But we have a blight — a fungous disease that destroys 
blossoms and twigs and causes the fruit to rot. It is oaused 
by the monilia fungus. Spraying is our only remedy. This 
trouble is a serious one, perhaps harder to control than peach 
yellows. 

As to marketing, the successful men grade their fruit 
carefully, keeping at home or sending to the canneries every- 
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thing that is not fit for market. Others send green f rait, all 
sizes in the same package; sometimes topped off with the 
finest; and with such men peach growing d'oesn't pay. "We 
market nearly all our peaches in the five-eighths bushel basket 
but a change to the six basket carrier for the best fruit is 
desirable. 

Many growers find a good commission man and stick to 
him with satisfactory results. But better even than that, 
buyers come to our larger shipping points, buy just what 
they want and ship in carload lots to their own city houses. 
This is the best system of all, just as Mr. Whately has found 
it in his locality. 

The Delaware Fruit Exchange was organized some 
fifteen years ago, and the object and purpose of it was; first, 
to secure proper grading of the fruit; and secondly, to induce 
buyers to come and buy fruit at the station and pay for it. 
It worked admirably. The commission men in New York 
said this: " When we send a man to Wyoming or to any 
other point, he can buy one or two carloads of fruit every 
day, just the kind and quantity wanted, that which will 
exactly suit our customers. He can wire us what he has got 
and how many baskets, and we can proceed to sell them. 
At midnight that carload, or carloads, are at the Jersey City 
yard. We send our teams there, unload the fruit, haul it 
to our store; so that by one or two o'clock in the m^orning all 
of our peaches are right under our eye and perhaps sold. So 
that we know just what we are doing. But suppose we 
depend upon shipments on consignment : we send our teams 
down to the yard at Jersey City, and find a few peaches in 
one car, and a few in another, so that we are all morning 
unloading our fruit; by the time we haul the last of them, 
the streets are becoming blocked. It is 8 or 9 o'clock before 
we get all in; the market is over; and the fruit has to go 
over until next day. So we can afford to pay the expense of 
sending a man to these leading shipping points to buy peaches, 
and sometimes pay more at the shipping points than we can 
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for the fruit in ITew York City, when it comes in such a 
straggling manner." 

Possibly I should take up a few other points, but in the 
main I have given you an outline of what has been done in 
the State. This last year we probably had four million and a 
half baskets, — five-eighths bushel each, or say two million 
bushels from the Peninsula. The price was not very good, 
but the best peaches brought good prices, and the growers 
were fairly well satisfied, just as they were here and every- 
where else. 

Perhaps I might say just one word about cultivation. 
Mr. Derby, with whom I am associated, is one of our best 
fruit-growers — having been in the business for about twenty 
years — and this year we have learned something about cul- 
tivation. We give the orchards thorough cultivation, going 
through them once or twice a week, and this year we carried 
this practice through the season, well into picking time, and 
found it to pay well. That is our newest lesson and one of 
the best. 



DISCUSSIOir. 



Member: " How would you cultivate an orchard to avoid 
injuring the trees? " 

Mr. Webb: "It depends a great deal on the men who 
do the cultivating. We depend upon colored men, and some 
of them are very skillful. Our land is level and sandy, and 
is ex:tremely easy to cultivate." 

Member: " Do you cultivate with a harrow? " 

Mr. Webb: " Yes; with what we call a ' fluke ' harrow. 
The teeth are flukes, set pretty close together, so that the 
surface is left rather smooth ; but sometimes growers with 
very sandy soil use planks nailed together and simply drag 
them over the ground. We have them nearly as long as the 
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trees are wide apart, so that you can cover a row with one cul- 
tivation. We simply disturb the surface soil, and that con- 
serves the moisture, which is about all it is for anyhow. So 
long as the surface soil is stirred up, so long as you admit 
the moisture and the air, you have a constant process going 
on that makes plant food available and supplies water to the 
tree. Now, as to the injury to the trees ; a careful man will 
run practically up to the tree and not injure it. But if the 
implement runs within a foot of the tree, and you work both 
ways of the rows, you leave but a bit of uncultivated land to 
each tree and that does not matter." 

Member: " Did you ever use the disc harrow? " 
Mr. Webb: " It is used quite a good deal in the early 
spring, but it is pretty heavy, much too heavy for ordinary 
work through the season. But plowing in spring is better 
than using a disc harrow. A harrow, rather light, with a 
good many teeth in it is what is used for cultivating, so that 
a team of one or two horses can cover a wide sweep." 
Member: ^* How far apart are your trees planted? " 
Mr. Webb: "Twenty feet, almost universally. Mr. 
Wright, one of our best growers, has planted an orchard with 
trees a rod apart. Of course he means to head back, but 
nine-tenths of the orchards in Delaware are planted with trees 
twenty feet apart." 

H. E. Van Deman: "Professor Webb has told you 
what I was going to say, but I will add a little. You want 
to use a wide instnmient after you get the ground stirred 
up in the spring — ^whether you do it with a harrow of one 
kind or another, or anything of that kind doesn't matter, 
just so you get the ground loose to begin with — and then 
take a narrow instrument which will work shallow. I have 
seen the Morrill orchard in Michigan and that is cultivated 
better, perhaps, than any other I have ever seen, except one 
in California. I know one of the most successful fruit 
growers, especially of peach growers; he has a light sandy 
soil, which he cultivates almost entirely, as I have said, with a 
weeder of sufficient width so that one hor^-e will completely 
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cultivate a row in each round. He has trees ahout fifteen or 
sixteen feet apart; the weeder extends out on each side, and 
they take a row every sweep. I talked to a man on Mr. 
Morrill's farm, who did the cultivating,, spending the larger 
part of the day with him; he said he went over Mr. Morrill's 
seventy-five acre peach orchard twice a week; that is, he 
covered one hundred and fifty acres of land each week, unless 
it rained. He would cultivate twenty-five acres a day with 
that weeder, and it worked well. He would scrape the sur- 
face of the ground, and I never saw an orchard in better con- 
dition.'' 

Membbb: " How deep did the weeder cultivate? " 
Mb. Van Deman: " One, or one and a haK inches." 
Member: " How do you work around trees? " 
Mb. Van Deman: " He would work with the disc 
harrow in the spring, thus loosening the ground, and then • 
use the weeder. The Acme harrow is another that is good 
for that purpose." 

Membeb: " The spring tooth harrow is also good in 
rough land, such as we have here in Virginia." 

Anotheb Membeb : " Mr. Murrell uses the spring tooth 
harrow? " 

Mb. Mubbell : " Yes, sir ; I use it, and find it the most 
valuable tool I ever had on my farm." 

Mb. Van Deman: " I want to say that the first thing 
to do is to get your soil loose. Mr. "Webb has told you the 
very thing that you ought to have in your mind — cultivation 
is for the purpose of preserving the soil; keep the top surface 
dry and you will get the bottom moist. The most notable 
case I ever saw was near Denver, Colorado, where they have 
from six to ten inches of rainfall in the year — ^hardly any 
rain at all. There, in the place of the Starke Bros., eight 
miles south of the city of Denver, was an orchard of ninety- 
three acres in perfect condition, and it had not had a drop of 
natural water for a long time. They had some irrigation; 
that was tried, for a test ; and the soil was dry, the top being 
covered with dust for two or three inches. I measured to see 
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how far I should have to go before I should come to the 
moisture, and I had to go tv^o or three inches. I have seen 
people cultivate land with a box filled with stones, just a 
common flat box six to eight inches high with chains at 
either end and filled with rocks. That is the idea: keep 
the top surface dry and dusty, the more dusty you make it, 
the moister the under soil will be." 

Membbb: "What time would you apply fertilizer to 
peach trees? " 

Me. Webb: " The best plan would be to put the ferti- 
lizer, — ^the rock and the potash, — on the clover in the fall 
and raise a crop of clover; then plow it under in spring." 

Member: " Would you use it in the fall if clover were 
not grown? " 

Me. Webb: " No, sir; I would put it on later." 

Me. Van Deman: " I want to say one more thing that 
is important in regard to this phosphoric acid. You were 
talking about ground bone and phosphoric rock, etc. Now, 
phosphoric rock is nothing in the world but fossil remains of 
prehistoric animals. It is bone, and the great Creator has 
so planned that we can secure it from the earth, from these 
deposits which are found in South Carolina (it is also found 
ia Tennessee, and in Florida and Canada), and when you 
are putting on phosphoric rock you are putting on bone mixed 
up with some minerals and diluted in a certain manner. Now 
they have bone dissolved with sulphuric acid, only another 
way of separating the particles and making it more available." 

The meeting adjourned until 2.30 p. m. 
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TUESDAY AFTEENOON, November 20th. 

The Apple in Piedmont : Its Capabilities and Culture. 

Prof. W. F. Massey, 
State Horticulturist of Korth Carolina. 

Fifteen years ago when I came to reside in the Piedmont 
section of Virginia, I was at once impressed with the great 
capacity of that section for the production of fine winter 
apples. The Albemarle Pippin was then the apple and it 
has not lost its character as the greatest apple of the Pied- 
mont country, though attention is being given to other sorts, 
and properly too. I was struck with the fact that the Pippin 
throve only in certain localities, and began to study the 
reasons for this. Visiting various orchards in the Ragged 
Mountain section of Albemarle, I soon became convinced 
that altitude beyond a certain height had nothing to do with 
the success of the orchards, for on following an orchard 
upwards I found that in some of them I reached a point near 
the upper part of the orchard where the trees were no longer 
thrifty or productive, though the soil seemed the same. My 
investigations soon showed me that the line where the out- 
break of perennial springs stopped marked the limit of 
success for the apple on the mountain side. A mellow, and 
well aerated soil, kept perennially moist, seemed to be the 
condition for success, and the more I studied the matter the 
more I became convinced that it was the moisture condition, 
combined with a suitable climatic condition, that made the 
Pippin a success in the mountain coves. 

The root system peculiar to a tree determines largely 
its success or failure in any given locality. Trees that flour- 
ish in the hard red clay of the Piedmont region must have 
a root system that strikes well downward into the earth to 
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get the necessary moisture, and the Winesap and York 
Imperial will do this better than the Pippin, the roots of 
which ramify more largely near the surface. But moisture 
conditions are important to the success of any apple. I was 
forcibly struck with this several years ago in visiting a small 
but careful farmer in eastern North Carolina. Though in 
a section where the apple as a rule does not flourish as well 
as in the up country, he had a small and well kept orchard. 
My visit was in winter, and noticing one tree standing in 
a sink which at that time was full of water, I asked the 
owner why he, a careful cultivator, did not drain that sink. 
He at once said that he was expecting me to ask that ques- 
tion, and in fact had often asked it himself; for, having 
had on his land a number of such sinks, he had drained all of 
them but that one. " But,'' said he, " you will notice that 
that tree is the most thrifty tree in the whole orchard, and 
I know that it bears more apples than any two others. The 
water disappears early in the spring when vegetation becomes 
active, and is there during the dormant season only. It 
keeps that tree back from blooming too early, and it never 
fails to have a crop. Then too, the fertility seems to accumu- 
late there, the soil around it is better supplied with humus, 
and the tree thrives. Hence I have concluded to ' let well 
enough alone,' though the water is an eyesore in winter." 

I could not say that under his conditions he was wrong, 
but as a rule bad drainage is as bad as lack of moisture. In 
his case, however, the drainage began with the revival of 
vegetation, and little harm was done. Go into any apple 
orchard along the bases of the mountains and note where the 
red land of the valley stops and the dark soil of the moun- 
tain cove, filled with vegetable debris and broken rocks, 
begins, and right there the trees take on a new life. The 
roots can penetrate into the mellow soil, and the humus 
retains the moisture that is coming down from the springs 
above, and seeping through the talus of broken rock which 
is the well drained foundation of the cove soil. The red clay 
bakes and suffers in droughts. Its subsoil is hard, there is a 
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lack of aeration, and the capillary moisture ascends slowly — 
and dry and badly aired soil is at the bottom of nearly every 
failure of the apple in Virginia. The cove lands with their 
bottom of broken rock are naturally well drained, and their 
mellow, mechanical character, caused by the large amount 
of vegetable matter that has drifted into them for untold 
generations, makes a bed for the tree roots that can not be 
imitated in the hard red lands of the valleys. The water 
from the mountain springs seeps through this mellow soil, 
gathering in streams that cut deep ravines through the red 
clay lands below and hardly increase their moisture. 

Taking all these facts into considei'ation I became con- 
vinced that the conditions for success in the planting of an 
apple orchard in the Piedmont country are a mellow, well 
drained soil, and abundant moisture. Temperature too has 
a great deal to do with the success of the cove orchards. 
Lands opening towards the north are uniformly better apple 
lands than those with a southern exposure. Not only is the 
southern exposure more liable to disaster in the spring from 
too early blooming, but the direct rays of the summer sun 
heat and dry the soil, and cause sun scald on the stems; while 
on the northern slopes these difficulties are rare. The nights 
are cooler; the soil is kept cooler and does not so rapidly part 
with its moisture. Some apples of a more vigorous habit than 
the Pippin can better withstand unsuitableness of soil and 
give fair crops where the Pippin would fail utterly. But 
there is no doubt that the best soils and locations for the 
Pippin are the best for any apple. One of our larger nur- 
serymen in North Carolina wrote me that he intended to form 
a company for the planting of apples in our mountain country, 
and he asked my advice in regard to the selection of the land. 
I described to him just what kind of land and location I 
would select for such an enterprise. He wrote me some time 
afterwards that he had the land and an ideal location. "But," 
said he, " I had to follow the mountains northward till 
finally I bought land in Virginia." And there is no d^ubt 
that 90 far as the Piedmont country, the land east of the Blue 
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Eidgo, is cancemed, tlio Vii^ma Piedmant offers the best 
locations. But when we go west of the Kidge there opens 
out in the high valleys of Western North Carolina an apple- 
growing region, the possibilities of which have hardly been 
suspected, and which will one day be the great apple-produc- 
ing section of the eastern part of this country ; when transpor- 
tation facilities have been afforded and the people wake up 
to the realization of the wealth that awaits them in their soil. 
I have said that a mellow and well aerated soil are the 
important factors, in connection with climate, in the produc- 
tion of apples. In the mellow and level soils of Eastern 
North Carolina, apple trees in nursery grow to twice the 
size at the same age that they do in the upper country, 
mainly because of the conditions named. In passing through 
the country and lecturing to the farmers and others I have 
been struck with the gener'al ign^orance in regard to the phy- 
siology of plant life. Even among men nominally educated 
the same igniorance prevails, because under the old college 
curriculum there was little or no study of plant life ; so men 
go out from the old colleges perfectly unable to read the 
great book of nature spread out before them and are apt to 
take up with all sorts of old wives' fables in regard to the 
life of the vegetation around them. I was forcibly struck 
with this fact some years ago. Late one fall a man wrote to 
the editor of one of our city daily papers, addng him why it 
was that just before a recent rain the springs and small 
streams swelled up before the rain came. The wise editor — 
a college graduate — ^told him that this was easy to under- 
stand, for at that season of the year the sap was running out 
of the tree roots, and that was what raised the springs. He 
never seemed once to think of the true reason^ the release of 
atmospheric pressure just before a rain. The answer was so 
ridiculous that I took the trouble to write to the paper and 
give some explanation of the way in which trees grow. For 
some time after the publication of my letter I was intensely 
amused on meeting educated gentlemen on the street who 
at once accosted me with the question " Do you really mean 
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that wtat we have always been taught, that the sap runs up 
in the spring and down in the fall, is not true ? " I Jiad to 
assure them that that was just what I said and knew. All the 
average man seems to know about trees is that the sap goes 
up in the spring and down in the fall, and sad to say, what he 
knows is not true, for there is no such circulation in a tree, 
or any other plant for that matter. The sap, so called, which 
rushes up through the youngest part of the sap-wood of the 
tree in the spring, is merely water absorbed by the root hairs, 
or fibres near the tips of the root, in which is dissolved the 
food for the plant which it gets from the soil. But we must 
remember that over ninety-five per cent, of every plant does 
not come from the soil at all but from the air. To illustrate 
this, take a chunk of wood from any tree. Weigh it. Now 
chip it up fine and dry it by artificial heat as a chemist would, 
and weigh it again. You will find that the apparently dry 
wood had a good deal of moisture in it, which you have driven 
off. Now burn the wood thoroughly till nothing is left but 
white ashes. Weigh these, and you will realize how small 
a proportion of the wood came from the soil, for with the 
exception of the nitrogen you have driven off, the little pile 
of white ashes is all the plant got from the soil to make that 
piece of wood. The nitrogen of course came through the 
roots, but in the ultimate analysis it too came from the air 
to the soil. The leaves of an apple tree, or for that matter, of 
any tree, are its most important organs, for it is these that 
get the matters from the air, then in connection with the 
water which comes from the soil, elaborate the true sap, the 
material for growth. The breathing pores of the leaves are 
delicately balanced valves, open in the hours of sunlight and 
closed in darkness. When the sun shines and the tempera- 
ture is right these valves open and take in the carbonic acid 
from the air. The green matter of the leaf has the power 
to decompose this, throwing off the oxygen into the air, and 
retaining the carbon for building up structure and doing the 
work of the tree. Then the wonderful laboratory of the 
green leaf goes to work combining the matters brought from 
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the Soil with those from the air — they construct all the 
material for growth both of top and roots, and send it to 
any point where active growth is going on, up, down, and to 
the extreme tip of the smallest rootlet — for the roots are 
formed by the leaves, as well as every other part of the tree 
Hence the great importance of keeping the leaves of the tree 
healthy, since all the combinations of material for growth are 
made there. The first thing we can discover in the leaf 
laboratory as the result of the assimilation of matters from 
the air is starch, and from this all the long list of so-called 
carbohydrates are formed. It is changed into sugar to feed 
the living matter of the trees, and to give flavor to the fruit ; 
for a tree without healthy leaves can not make fine flavored 
fruit. 

I have given this hasty sketch of the life of the tree 
simply because there is such an amount of ignorance in regard 
to the matter. Water gets out of the tree, but it never leaks 
from the roots. It evaporates in an invisible vapor from 
the leaves, leaving behind in a condensed form the food 
matters brought to them from the soil. Then the better the 
foliage, the greater amoimt of water it will transpire, and the 
greater the draft it will make upon the soil for water. 

Another condition which makes the mountain debris 
soil better for apples lies in the fact that these soils, being 
largely the result of the decomposition of feldspathic rocks, 
are rich in potash, and their mineral elements are in a more 
available form than those in the red clay lands of the valleys. 
The cause of the failure of orchards in our red lands is largely 
the exhaustion of the available plant food. Farmers readily 
understand the value of commercial fertilizers for their 
annual crops, but few of them realize the necessity for feed- 
ing their apple trees. The complaint is common that " we 
can not grow fruit as we formerly did." In Virginia, where 
commercial orcharding has developed more than in North 
Carolina, you may do these things better than we do. Several 
years ago I travelled all through the mountains of North 
Carolina inspecting nurseries and orchards, and with one 
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or two exceptions no care whatever is taken of the orchards. 
Men plant apple trees, take hay crops or make a pasture 
of the orchard, never returning anything to the soil, 
and then wonder that they do not get more fruit. Our 
orchards are often planted on hillsides so steep and rocky 
that they can not be cultivated. Sod is of course the only 
thing in such a case. But the sod should be there for the 
benefit of the trees, should be cut and allowed to rot upon 
the land, and nothing removed but the fruit. It has been 
estimated that a mature apple tree, weighing but a ton, would 
contain in its wood alone 7 pounds of nitrogen, 1 pound of 
phosphoric acid and 3.4 pounds of potash. Estimating the 
crop of such a tree at ten bushels there would be taken from 
the soil in the fruit alone about .8 of a pound of nitrogen, .2 
of a pound of phosphoric acid and 1.14 pounds of potash. 
Estimating 40 such trees on an acre there would be removed 
from the soil in such a crop 32 pounds of nitrogen, 8 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and 45.6 pounds of potash per acre. A 
crop of wheat of 20 bushels per acre removes from the soil 
in grain and straw about 29 pounds of nitrogen, 9 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 5 pounds of potash. It will be seen then 
that the draft on the plant food in the soil, especially in pot- 
ash, is far heavier in a crop of apples than in a crop of wheat. 
It has taken a great deal of plant food to build up the big 
trees and to supply their annual crop of leaves and fruit, 
and in most cases there has been an annual crop taken from 
the s^oil in addition. And when we consider that a ton is 
a small estimate for the weight of a full grown apple tree, 
the need for the annual replenishing of the plant food in 
the soil becomes very evident. Wherever it is practicable, of 
course the young orchard should be well cultivated during its 
formative period. During this period growth is what we 
want, and the growth should be encouraged by good tillage, 
Now good tillage does not mean that we should always culti- 
vate right up to the tree and run the risk of a careless hand 
barkins: it. The portion of the roots engaged in the 
absorbing of food from the soil is the small part of the 
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minute rootlets just back of the root cap which, is covered 
with a velvety coat of microscopic hairs. These are the 
absorbing organs and they are renewed as the rootlets elon- 
gate, so that the roots are ever foraging in fresh soiL The 
older part of the roots near the stem take no part in the work 
of getting food, and are simply the connection between the 
collecting root hairs and the body of the tree. These root- 
lets with their absorbing hairs are away out, at and beyond 
the spread of the branches above, and if the cultivation 
extends to the branches it is all that is needed. When I 
try to convince planters that in our sunny climate no apple 
tree, nor for that matter no fruit tree, should have a stem 
higher than twenty inches, they tell me that they can not 
get under such low headed trees. Then the better thing is to 
stay out. A tall-stemmed tree is certain to be blown about 
more than a low one. It is harder to gather the fruit from 
such a tree, and that which falls is bruised more than if 
it fell from a low tree. A low-headed tree is easier to prune 
and to keep in good shape, and the head protects the trunk 
from sun scald, which with us is one of the worst troubles. 
With a tree headed twenty inches from the ground it is 
easy during the first year to protect the stem by merely 
sticking a shingle on the southwest side, but a tall stem is 
hard to protect from the sun while the top is growing. One 
of the chief reasons for the tall-stemmed trees we see is the 
common practice of planting trees three or four years old. 
Trees that are kept in the nursery after the first year are 
headed back somewhat and form some sort of a head in the 
-nursery rows. But these heads are seldom symmetrical, and 
are always started too high from the ground ; for the nursery 
man knows that his customers want tall trees and he does not 
head back for low ones. The only way to get good uniformly 
low-headed trees is to plant only yearling trees. I had 
greatly rather plant a strong yearling with a single straight 
stem than a three-year-old tree. They live more easUy, cost 
less freight, and can be headed just where you want them. I 
planted an orchard of these yearling trees last fall, and to-day 
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they have better heads than they would have had at three 
years had they remained in the nursery. The tops are simply 
cut back to a good bud at the proper height from the ground 
as soon as the trees are planted, and in the spring three or four 
of the best situated buds near the top are selected to form the 
head and all others are rubbed off and kept rubbed off. At 
the next winter pruning, these branches are shortened some- 
what, and the tree encouraged to make a round and open- 
headed shape. All orchardists know that the rank water- 
sprouts in the center of the tree should not be there, but how 
often do we see them allowed to grow till fall to be cut out 
with knife or saw ! What an amount of growth would have 
been saved to the tree had they been simply rubbed off when 
they started, when thumb and fingers would have done the 
work, and the great growth that was wasted in the water 
sprouts would have gone where it was needed! 

While good cultivation and rapid growth is what we 
want in a young tree we must remember that a rapid growth 
is not indicative of early f ruitfulness. A Spy or a Pilot apple 
tree will grow with astonishing vigor but unless checked in 
some way will seldom fruit under sixteen years. When we 
have gotten our trees to the size and age at which they should 
be expected to produce something it is best to put the orchard 
in grass. I know there are some prominent horticulturists 
who attribute all the troubles of the orchard to the keeping 
of the trees in sod, and the way in which most orchards have 
been kept in sod gives them good cause for condemning it. 
But we do not want a sod in the orchard for anything but 
the benefit of the trees. If you intend to make a meadow 
or a pasture out of the orchard, then do not put it in sod; 
but if you want the orchard for fruit alone and are willing 
to grow grass sod for the benefit of the trees alone, the sod 
is the best thing you can have. By keeping an orchard in 
such a sod as we would have on our lawns, cutting it at 
frequent intervals and allowing it to lie and decay on the 
land to mulch the grass, with its productiveness maintained 
by annual top-dressings of phosphoric acid and potash, arid 
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an occasional dressing of lime, the sod is the ideal condition for 
the apple and pear orchard. But if you expect the orchard to 
take care of itself while you rob the soil of hay and return 
nothing to it, you had far better grow in it crops that must 
be hoed, and cultivate and manure the land for them. 
Though speaking of apples, it may not be amiss to say that 
pear trees kept in sod in the way mentioned will not have one- 
tenth the amoimt of blight that those in cultivated land will 
have. 

We have heard a great deal of late years in regard to 
the San Jose scale. I do not know to what extent this scale 
has affected your orchards here, but it is I am happy to say 
almost unknown in North Carolina west of Kaleigh. Per- 
haps when our people get to sending abroad more for trees 
they will get it too. But we have a scale all over the western 
part of North Carolina, which, while not so rapidly destruc- 
tive as the San Jose scale, will destroy thousands of apple 
trees unless vigorous measures are taken to clean the trees — 
I refer to the " Oyster Shell ^^ scale or bark louse. There is 
hardly an orchard in Western North Carolina that is not 
infested with it. There have been numberless remedies sug- 
gested for the scale insects, but the most effectual I have ever 
tried is simple whitewash. A good coat of lime whitewash will 
smother many scales and will clean the trees of other trou- 
bles. A gentlemen in North Carolina had a fine lawn on 
which were a number of maple trees that he prized greatly. 
Something happened to them and he sent for me. I foimd 
the trees completely covered from top to bottom with the 
scale. I advised him to head the tree back, bum all the 
brush, and then give them a complete coat of thick white- 
wash. He did so, and to day the trees are as clean and 
healthy as one could wish to see them. No ordinary spray- 
ing will affect the " Oyster SheU,^^ or bark louse, except in 
the spring when the young are coming out, but a heavy coat 
of whitewash will smother the whole colony right off. With 
the continual introduction of foreign insects and parasites, 
the orchardist must ever be on the alert. A spraying out- 
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fit is as essential nowadays in the orchard as a horse or plow, 
and no one who neglects to spray for the larvae that prey 
upon his fruits, and the fungi that destroy the f oilage, need 
expect much success in commercial orcharding in the, Pied- 
mont section of Virginia or anywhere else. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of apples as well as other things. 

On the subject of varieties for different sections it is 
hard for any one to advise who lives elsewhere; apples behave 
so differently in different climates, even in similar soil. It 
has long been thought that the Albemarle Pippin succeeds in 
reaching its best only in the counties of Albemarle, Nelson, 
Madison, and a few other limited localities. But the fact is 
that good Albemarle Pippins can be grown anywhere along 
the Blue Eidge where the conditions of soil and exposure are 
all right. There are innumerable localities in the mountain 
country of North Carolina west of the Kidge where as fine 
Pippins can be grown, and are grown to a limited extent, 
as in the best orchards of the Green and Eag'ged mountains. 
It is a matter of local conditions rather than counties. And 
right here I would give a word of warning to the growers 
of the old Albemarle Pippin. Conventions of fruit men from 
the North who simply see the apples and make their com- 
parisons on the exhibition tables, tell us that the Albemarle 
Pippin is simply the Newtown Pippin changed by soil and 
climate. I have tried to investigate this matter, and have 
become thoroughly convinced that the Pippin of Albemarle, 
while similar in many respects to the Newtown Pippin and 
perhaps a seedling from the same stock, is a distinct variety, 
and the man in Virginia who gets Newtown Pippins from 
the Northern nurseries under the impression that it is the 
same, will find on his trees coming into bearing, that he has not 
the true Albemarle Pippin. I have examined apples from 
Newtown Pippin trees grown in the best Pippin section of 
Albemarle and found that they are still Newtown Pipfpins 
and not Albemarle Pippins. Therefore I say to our growers, 
stick to the old stock of Albemarle and Nelson counties if 
you want to grow the real Albemarle Pippin apple and 
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let the fruit societies decide as they choose. If the Albe- 
marle Pippin is not a distinct variety, it is near enough one 
to be treated as such, and the old stock is the only true stock 
to plant. 

The Stayman is certainly a great improvement on our 
old Winesap, though young trees of the old "Winesap and 
young trees of the Staym!an can hardly be distinguished. 
The Stayman seems to hold its character as the trees get 
older better than the old variety, and it looks as though it 
is to supersede it. 

York Imperial, which has the name of Johnson's Fine 
Winter in some sections, is one of the best shipping apples 
and is gaining reputation daily. 

All over the country people are planting the Ben Davis. 
I feel sure that before many years are past the men who 
are planting Ben Davis will want to change their trees for 
something better. People are not going to buy apples by 
their eyes forever, and the city buyers are fast learning that 
the handsome Ben Davis is a very poor apple. But it is a 
great and uniform bearer, a good keeper, and a handsome 
apple, and so far has sold. I can not, however, advise the 
extensive planting of the Ben Davis; there are too many of 
them already. 

Nero is a seedling of Ben Davis of a darker color 
and no better quality. The market abroad demands a 
brittle, juicy, subacid apple, and we should seek apples of 
this character; for it is the foreign trade that Virginia growers 
should cater to, and ere long the English market will reject 
the Ben Davis entirely. 

Paragon and Arkansas Big Stem will become popular. 
But it is better for commercial growers to stick to a few well 
known varieties. The Stayman and the "Winesap can, in our 
section, well take the place' of the Baldwin in the North. 

It is hardly necessary in this audience to say anything 
about the necessity for careful gathering and honest pack- 
ing of the fruit. Piedmont Virginia is growing apples for 
the most critical market in the world, and her apples must 
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go into market in the best sliape. TTnif orm culling and care- 
ful packing of apples that have been gathered by hand are 
essential to the getting and keeping of a reputation for good 
fruit. As I have said, we have, in the mountain plateaus 
and valleys of North Carolina west of the Blue Eidge, the 
finest apple region of America, but it is a region totally 
undeveloped for commercial orcharding. A few energetic 
men are planting considerably, but they are hampered by 
the railroads, who have not yet realized, as the Chesapeake 
and Ohio in this State has, the great value of the apple crop. 
It costs as much to get a barrel of apples from Mt. Airy, 
near the foot of the Blue Kidge, to Kaleigh, as it does to 
get a barrel there from Boston, and hence the mountain 
apples are at a discount; for our people have not yet learned 
to handle apples properly. The common practice in the 
mountains of North Carolina is to shake the apples on the 
ground, load them into a springless wagon body, and haul 
them over the rough mountain roads to the nearest town, 
where they are sold to the merchants. The dealers then 
make round barrel-like crates out of building laths and tum- 
ble everything into them. Little apples, knotty apples, green 
apples, yellow apples, and red apples are all tumbled promis- 
cuously into these shaky crates — ^which can not be packed 
tight — and by the time they reach Raleigh or any of the 
seaboard cities they are more in a condition to make cider 
than anything else. And our mountain people wonder why 
their apples do not bring a good' price in Ealeigh. Some 
years ago at a Farmers' Institute in the mountain country 
of North Carolina I tried to tell the farmers how to pack 
apples. " Why," said one, " if you do that you will squeeze 
the cider out of them." I told him that their method was the 
one that made the cider. It takes a long time to train ignor- 
ant men into good practices and I am sorry to say that there 
is a great deal of dishonesty among our " honest farmers '' 
in the matter of selling^produce. They think they are cheat- 
ing the buyer when they put a lot of inferior apples in a 
package with the ends nicely topped off, when in fact the 
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only man cheated is the seller, who gets a bad reputation for 
honesty and gets his brand a name in the market that always 
reduces the price. The fact that honesty is the best policy is 
nowhere more marked than in the gathering and marketing 
of fruit. As soon as the dealers find out that they can always 
depend on the packing of a certain brand that brand gets 
a reputation that puts additional value on it. Clean new 
barrels, neat branding, accurate culling and honest packing 
are at the very foundation of success in apple-growing for 
market. 



DISCUSSION. 



Membee: "I should like to know how you apply the 
whitewash to small branches of the trees? " 

Me. M asset; "With spraying machines; you will be 
surprised to see how easily you can get it up on them.'^ 

Membee: "Where do those ^Oyster Shells' come 
from?" 

Me. Massey: " They come from the insects, which hatch 
under a protecting shell covering the female insect, who 
never moves from where she is fixed. The young ones move 
about for a while, then fix ; and the shell grows over their 
body." 

Membee: " I have some in my orchard at a point near 
the original forest. There are two or three young trees 
there covered with this scale, and in the other part of the 
orchard I have not seen it at all." 

Me. Massey: "Some of our forest trees will become 
infested with the ^ Oyster ' scale too." 

Membee: "Does it originate with them?" 

Me. Massey: " I should not say that. I was very much 
surprised to find upon examinjatito of some maple trees on a 
street for another scale, that they were covered with the 
^ Oyster ' scale. I also had a similar experience : stopping in 
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the town of Canton, one night, I stepped into a store after 
dark and the storekeeper said he was glad I had come, as he 
wanted to show me a tree of his — ^that there was something 
killing it. As it stood in front of his door, I asked him to 
bring me a twig in, which he did, and wanted to know what 
' those black things there ' were. I said,^ My dear sir, those 
black things are not kilh'ng that tree; those are lady bugs 
(they were easily recognized). You are lucky in having so 
many on there, as they are feeding on the young " Oyster 
Shell " scale.^ His tree was a small poplar, and covered over 
with ^ Oyster Shell ' scale. I afterwards found another 
poplar in the city of Raleigh which had the ^ Oyster ' scale 
on it. So that it is not confined altogether to the apple 
tree, but other trees have it; there is no mistaking it, and 
whether it originates in the woods on other trees, or not, I 
can not say." 



Facts About Peaches. 

De. M. L. MoCub. 

The planting and cultivating of peach trees was dis- 
cussed this morning, and we heard something about the 
variety of peaches. While I had never counted, I thought 
I had about twelve varieties, but when I made a memo- 
randum I found I had twenty-one. 

This year I made my first shipment on the twenty-third 
day of June, and I finished shipping, it so happened, on the 
twenty-third day of October. 

The first peaches I had ripe were the Sneeds — on three- 
year-old trees. Those peaches I shipped the 23d, 24th, 25th, 
and 26th, and they brought me in the market $3.20 a bushel. 
The trees yielded from two-thirds of a bushel to a bushel a 
tree, and I am perfectly safe in saying that ninety to ninety- 
five per cent, of the peaches were merchantable. 
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The Sneed makes a very vigoraiis wood growth, and 
bears its fruit through the inner part of the tree. The 
peaches were generally as well colored through the tree as 
on the outer limbs, and were of uniform size and smoothness. 

They were supposed not to be quite as early as the Alex- 
anders, but I finished shipping from exactly the same soil, 
same location so far as latitude is concerned, and same ex- 
posure, all my Sneeds, before I commenced on the Amsden^s 
Junes and the Alexanders. My experience with these two 
latter is, that, if they commence bearing when three years 
old, by the time they commence with the third crop they 
have become so small — the trees overbear so badly — and they 
make so little additional wood, that you had as well cut thfi 
trees down and start some other variety, or put the land in 
something else. My Alexanders and Amsden's Junes never 
repaid me after they were six years old; and sometimes in 
our country we have to wait six years before we get a crop. 

The Early Eivers I have grown for several years and 
like very much. 

My Champions, I am not certain about, and I ask Mr. 
Wayland what time his Champions ripen. 

(Me. Watland: "I have them from the 10th to the 
20th of July.'O 

Then I had Champions that I liked very much. The 
only objection I have to them is that they become over ripe 
and the skin comes off in shipping and handling. 

The Triumph with me did not prove successful. I do not 
know how it will prove hereafter, but it was pitted, which 
peculiarity made it an unsightly peach, and there was no 
taste to it. 

The only objection I have to the Crosby is that it over- 
bears. It is a fine peach, and I think it will weigh more 
to the bushel than any other peach grown. It is not very 
late ; has a very small stone ; the trees are vigorous growers, 
if properly thinned ; and it would be an excellent market 
variety. However, I left mine too thick, leaving nature to 
do most of my thinning, and she did not thin quite enough. 
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The Elberta everybody knows so well that it hardly 
needs description. The only objection I have to it is that 
it comes into bearing when we have many other peaches. 
It is a beautiful peach and an abundant bearer, and the 
entire crop can be gathered in a short period. Other peaches, 
in my estimation, would pay better — still, it yields abund- 
antly. I have one tree from which I took nine bushels of 
peaches, which was five years old last spring, and was planted 
when two feet high. I secured these nine bushels in three 
consecutive days, and I had very few bad peaches. Others 
planted in the same section yielded from three to five. 

The Globe had been with me a " shy " bearer but this 
year it bore very well; and it is a very handsome peach. The 
only objection I have to it is that the bees seem to be espe- 
cially fond of it. 

Then there is the White Heath Free. There seem to 
be two varieties of that, one an elongated lemon-shaped peach, 
and the other of a square form, both with a bright color on 
one side. I got the trees from the same man, and they 
were represented to me as exactly the same. One was planted 
in red soil and the other in black soil. That peach paid 
me better than any other. Every day for three weeks 
I got ripe peaches, and they were of a very good quality and 
quantity. The White Heath Free colors well; it bears, how- 
ever, almost too heavily. 

Then we come to the Bilyeu^s Late, or Comet, as they 
are called in my section. The tree is a good grower, the 
peach is freestone, firm and an excellent shipper. (All I 
have mentioned are freestone, except the early ones, and 
they are semi-free.) The Bilyeu's Late on a mountain soil, 
I think are profitable. I have letters in my pocket which 
will show that I sold them in the latter part of September 
and October for $3.75 a bushel. I shipped them to Phila- 
delphia. 

The Albright's Late does not suit me at all, being hard 
and tasteless. 
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I have two thousand four hundred peach trees — ^three 
hundred, five years old; five hundred, four years old; eight 
hundred, three years old; five hundred, two years old, and 
three hundred, one year old. From these I gathered nine 
hundred boxes of peaches this year, so you can make your 
own estimate and see how they came out, the average price 
as well as I could calculate being $1.30 a busheL 

I have my peach trees planted sixteen feet apart; which 
would give me about one himdred trees to the acre. 

In combatting the peach borers I have followed Pro- 
fessor Alwood. Last spring I painted a part of my orchard 
with pure linseed oil and Lewis's white lead. This fall to 
satisfy myself as to what had been the results from the 
use of that, I went over one hundred trees carefully, and 
I am certain that ninety to ninety-three per cent, of the trees 
painted with the pure oil and white lead, have been greatly 
protected; whereas of the ones that were left unpainted, I can 
safely say that eighty-five per cent, have borers, though left 
indiscriminately. 



DISCUSSION. 



Pbofessob Massby: "I should like to say that the 
Sneed was a great deal better this year than at other times. 
I had been discouraged about it until this season. It ripens 
with us enough for shipping, about the last week in May, 
and it is soft the 1st of June, softening on the outside but 
not on the inside. The Greensboro has one advantage over 
the Amsden's June in its larger size. But the Albright's is 
sour; it has a rusty red fur like a rabbit's and rots very badly 
with me." 

Mbmbeb: "Have you noticed that the application of 
paint on peach tree retards its growth? " 

Db. MoCub: "Not in the least." 
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Membbb: " When do you apply it? " 

Db. McCue: " I applied mine only last fall. I did not 
hear of it until I saw Professor Alwood's article. I com- 
menced to apply it last fall, examining the orchard this 
spring." 

Membee: " And didnH see any bad effects? " 

De. MoCub: " No, sir; none at all." 

Membee : " Do you give it one, or two coats? " 

De. MoCue: "One coat, of course making it thick, 
and the paint of a good consistency. In one place only did it 
crack; in those cracks I found a good many eggs." 

Membee : " In what proportion did you mix your ingredi- 
ents?" 

De. MoCue: " I added the white lead to the oil until 
it became so thick that when I would raise the paddle the 
paint would not drop off until raised six or eight inches." 

Membee: " What do you put it on with? Not with a 
paddle, do you? " 

De. MoCue: " No, sir; with a brush." 

Membee: "If there were any borers in there at the 
time, do you think it killed them? " 

De. MoCue: " Yes, sir; I didnH find a living one." 

Membee: " It killed those already under the bark? " 

Db. MoCue: "Upon that under the roots, of course, 
the paint had no effect" 

Membee: " Hav^ you ever tried whitewash? " 

Db. MoCue: " No, sir; but my neighbors have." 

Membee: " How does that do? " 

De.McCue: "It washes off; it doesn't stay on long 
enough." 
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Beport of Committee on Transportation. 

Walteb Whately, Cliaiiinan. 

This committee havii^ taken into consideration the fact 
that we obtained very material reduction in express rates 
for last year, of which, owing to the practical absence of the 
fruit crop we were unable to avail ourselves, decided that 
it would not be advisable to apply for further reduction for 
this year, and to wait until the last year's rates were tested. 
I, therefore, in reply to a question from the express com- 
panies, said that we would be satisfied if the last year's rates 
were continued this season. This was granted, and I may here 
remark that we continue of the same opinion that we 
reported to you at our last meeting; that we ought to.be 
entitled to a reduction of rates on the basis of $1 per one 
hundred pounds to New York from Middle Virginia. We 
recommend that this committee continue to work for this as 
far as practicable in their judgment. The members of the 
Society are again reminded that they would greatly facilitate 
our efforts in their behalf if they would communicate any 
complaints about their current rates during the winter 
months; as it is impossible for us to get any further reduc- 
tions after the rates for the season are issued by the com- 
panies — about April 1st. 

As to freight rates^ we have no reductions granted as 
any result of our representations. I have tried every means 
and argument I could bring forward, and finally referred the 
whole matter to the State Board of Agriculture, who have 
promised to do all in their power to obtain the desired reduc- 
tions, and I suggest that our members impress their various 
Representatives in the Legislature to take this matter up. 
Full particulars of the discriminations used against us wiU 
be found in my report to our last meeting. With the help 
of our State Board, and with our Eepresentatives moved to 
back up our request, I think we may hope to gain our point 
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in time. I have always felt that this would be a slow busi- 
ness; but we can only hope to succeed by continued agitation 
for redress. 

Reduced Rates on Fruit Obtained by Committee on Transpor- 
tation from Adams Express Company (taken from 
Crozet, Virgrinia, as representative). 



In Effect April 6th, 1899; 


to Expire on Notice. 






1899. 


1898. 


Pre- 
vious 
Rate. 




From Crozet 
To 


Rate 

Per 100 

Lbs. 


Reduc- 
tion 

Per Cent 
in one 
year. 


Rate. 


Reduc- 
tion in 

first 
Year's 
Agltar 

tion. 


Total 
Reduc- 
tion. 
Percent 


Newport News Va. 

Richmond Va. 

Norfolk „ Va. 


1.75 

.76 

.75 

.00 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.60 

1.26 

1.75 

.75 

.60 

.40 

.76 


^* 


1.80 
.80 




1.80 
.80 

* 


i" 




Old Point Va. 








« 




Washington D. C. 

Baltimore Md. 


26 


.80 




.80 


25 






Huntington W. Va. 

Philadelphia Pa. 

Pittsburg Pa. 

Cincinnati O. 

Columbus O. 








« 




20 


1.25 
1.60 
1.25 


10 


1.40 
1.60 
1.60 


80 


16>^ 


seji 


New York N. Y. 

Boston Mass. 


16M 


1.60 
1.75 


^g 


1.75 

225 

♦ 


^ 


Charleston W. Va. 




74 


Clifton Forge Va. 

Staunton Va 


16« 


.00 
.40 




.60 
.40 


16>i 




Hot Springs... Va. 








* 


1 







Average reduction in two years' agitation, 23)^ per cent. 
*Previous rates could not be procured; 
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Transportation Bates. 



0. W. Heateb, 

Ohairman of Committee on Horticulture of Virginia State Department 
of Agriculture. 



Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Virginia State 
Horticultural Society: 

This question was presented to the Department of Agri- 
culture — ^but I might state before I go to that, that I am 
here to extend to you their greetings and to assure you that 
we shall do all in our power to assist you along this line 
of work. 

Your Secretary advised the Board of the disproportion- 
ate rates of freight being charged to shippers from points in 
Virginia, and asked that we take this matter up and give it 
our earnest consideration, and at the same time, to try to get 
a re-establishment of the rates prior to — 1897, 1 think. I was 
made the committee — as I was chairman of Committee on 
Horticulture of that Department — ^to take this matter into 
consideration. That appointment was made in July. Imme- 
diately thereafter, I went to Washington to have a conference 
with Mr. Niel, General Freight Agent of the Southern Rail- 
way. From there, I went to Philadelphia, to have a conference 
with Mr. Thayer, the General Freight Agent of the Penn- 
sylvania. I also communicated with Mr. Hicks, the General 
Freight Agent of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany. I presented the case to these gentlemen, and told them 
that we felt that apple shippers of Virginia were being 
unfairly dealt with, from the fact that they had increased the 
freight rates from twenty-seven to thirty-three cents per bar- 
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rel in carload lots, an increase of six cents from Central Vir- 
ginia on apples, for a distance of about three hundred and fifty 
miles, counting from Charlottesville. Unfortunately I did not 
meet the General Freight Agents themselves, but their assist- 
ants, and I shall read to you communications that passed 
between the General Freight Agent and myseK. 

I will first read to you a letter from Mr. Mel, General 
Freight Agent of the Southern. 

Now the statement I made in the conversation referred 
to, was that the Baltimore and Ohio was carrying apples from 
the Shenandoah Valley, as we term it, from Strasburg Junc- 
tion, for example, a distance of about three hundred and 
forty-five miles, for the rate of twenty-three cents per barrel 
in carload lots. That is ten cents less than the Southern or 
the Pennsylvania were charging the people from Albemarle. 
This letter is in reply to that. 

BATE ADJUSTMENT:— Bmtet on Applet from Tirginla Politi to EMtem Market!. 

Washington, D. C, August 10, 1900. 
Mr. C. W. Heater, 

Middletovmj Va. 
Dear Sir : 

Referring to coiiTersation with the writer on the 7th Inst., 

I beg to advise that the matter of rates on apples from points in the 
State of Virginia to the East has, since that time, been made a subject of 
investigation. 

In September of last year, this same question was presented to the Vir- 
ginia lines by Mr. Walter Whately, Chairman of Committee on Transpor- 
tation, Virginia State Horticultural Society ; and after going into the 
question very thoroughly, making necessary comparisons of rates from 
other producing sections, and having information as to price, etc., it was 
believed that the interest of Virginia producers was amply protected by 
the present adjustment and a reduction could not, consistently, be made. 

With respect to your statement that a rate of twenty-three ce^ts per 
barrel is obtained from Middletown, Va., to New York via the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, I beg to advise that I have before me copy of the B. & 
O. R. R. tariff, which shows that from points on their Valley Division, 
Shenandoah to Strasburg Junction inclusive ; Second Division, Martinsburg 
and intermediate stations oo Second Division; Washington County Rail- 
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road, Hageratown, Md., and intermediate stations on Washington County 
Railroad, the charge is twenty-three cents per hundred pounds in carload 
lots, or slightly higher than our rate from Charlottesville. 

Under the circumstances, we do not feel that the Virginia fruit-growers 
really need any assistance in marketing their apples in the East under the 
present conditions ; at least, so far as they relate to matters of rate adjust- 
ment. I must, therefore, respectfully decline your application. 

Yours Very truly, 

E. A. NiEL, 

General Freight Agent, 

I could not stand his repudiating what I had stated, 
because I had stated facts, and these facts were gotten from 
the Baltimore and Ohio authorities ; so I, immediately upon 
receipt of that letter, wrote to Mr. Niel as follows: 

MiDDLETOWN, Va., August 18, 1900. 
Hb. E. a. Niel, 

Qeneral Freight Agent, Wa$hington, D. C 
Deab Sib : 

Yours of the 10th received. You say you have hefore you a copy of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Tariff, which shows the statement I 
made to your Assistant, Mr. Green, to be wrong. You did not put it in 
as plain language as I have written it, but I take that to be the plain 
English of your letter. Please give me number and date of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Tariff you refer to. 

Awaiting your early reply, giving number and date, I am 

Very truly yours, 

Chas. W. Heatbb. 

To that letter, I received the following reply: 

BATE ADJUSTMENT:— Bates oa Apples from TirginU Points to Eastern Markets. 

Washington, D. C, August 16, 1900. 
Mr. C. W. Hbateb, 

Middleioton^ Va. 
Deab Sib : 

I write to correct statements contained in my letter of August 10th, re- 
lating to existing rates on apples from points on the Baltimore and Ohio to 
New York. I find, since writing you on this subject, that the Baltimore 
and Ohio are now carrying for a rate of twenty-three cents per barrel from 
the territory described in my letter above referred to. 

Yours truly, 

B. A. Niel, 

General Freight Agent. 
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On receipt of that letter, I wrote him the following: 

MiDDLKTOWN, Va., August 20, 1900. 
Mb. E. a. Niel, 

Washington^ D, C, 
Dear Sib : 

Your letter of the 16th received. I am glad to hear that you are con- 
yinced that my statement in regard to the Baltimore and Ohio rates from 
Middletown to New York on apples is correct. I trust you will reconsider 
the subject, change your former decision, and give to the fruit-growers of 
Virginia an equal showing with their brothers of the now more favored sec- 
tion of the country. All Virginia asks is that you give her an equal show- 
ing with the rest of the country ; then you will find her in the front ranks. 
But in this she is being discriminated against in favor of other sections of 
the country. I give you some rates as furnished me by Mr. Walter 
Whately, Secretary and Treasurer of Virginia State Horticultural Society, 
on separate sheet. 1 believe them to be correct I hope you will give me 
a favorable reply. Yours truly, 

Chas. W. Heater. 

Then I went over these rates to show him what they 
were. Ifot hearing from him for some time, I again wrote 
him asking whether he had received my letter of August 20, 
and saying that I would be glad to have a reply thereto. In 
response to that letter I received the following from him : 

BATE ADJUSTMENT:— Batet 01 Apples from Tir^nia territory to Eastern atles. 

Washington, D. C, September 5, 1900. 
Mb. Chas. W. Heatsb, 

MiddUiowny Va. 
Deab Sib : 

I have your favor of September Ist. 

I beg to advise that all lines interested in the question expect to give 
consideration to the rates on apples from Virginia territory to different 
points at an early date. 

I expect that this meeting will be held about September 11th or 12th, 
and I will take pleasure in letting you know just what has been done as 
soon as the matter has been considered. 

Yours truly, 

E. A. NiBL, 

General Freight Agent. 
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Upon receipt of that communication I at once wrote to 
the New York Central and Hudson Kiver Eailroad, and the 
Pennsylvania, also to the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company, who, I understood, gave a rate of twenty- 
four cents per barrel within a distance of about three hun- 
dred and thirty-six miles, and a twenty-five cent rate where 
the distance ran from four hundred and forty to four hundred 
and seven miles, in carload lots. The Pennsylvania Eail- 
road brings apples up from Chicago,, 111., a distance of nine 
hundred and sixty-two miles, for forty-eight cents; from 
Columibus, Ohio, a distance of five hundred miles, for thirty- 
two cents; from Detroit, Mich., a distance of seven hundred 
to eight hundred miles, for thirty-seven and one-half cents. 

Now, you will see from what I have read, that so far, 
we have not been able to do anything. I made a report to 
our State Board at its last meeting, and they advised me to 
keep up the fight. And, by the way, I met one freight man 
on my way down here, who invited me to come to Washing- 
ton ; and he thought that some adjustment could be made 
of the matters. However that may be, it is important for 
the fruit-growers of Virginia to get together and get better 
rates to New York; and if we can not get that, why not 
turn your attention to building up your own seaports? Why 
not send your products to Newport News, or Norfolk? If you 
have export apples you can ship direct to there, and I have 
assurances from companies who are interested, that the rate 
will be satisfactory to the fruit-growers. Of course there 
are some railroad companies that are disposed to do what is 
right in this matter, and the Assistant Freight Agent of one 
of them in so many words told me that the Pennsylvania 
Eailroad held the key to the situation and that they were 
very indifferent. If such be the case, why not turn your 
attention to shipping to Norfolk, or Newport News, and get 
rates to there? It is a question whether you can not ship 
even from there to New York as cheaply by water. I do not 
know how it would be in regard to the loading and unloading, 
and the handling of the fruit, but we con get raiboad rates to 
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that point and they have assured mo that they will be satis- 
factory to the fruit-growers of Virginia. 

Now what we can accomplish is yet to be seen, but as 
the Department has asked me still to go on with the work, I 
will guarantee you this, gentlemen, that I will make the 
best fight that is in my power to make to get a reduction 
of these railroad rates. I asked them simply to reduce the 
rate to the former price of twenty-seven cents, which they 
have refused to do ; and as I have said before, the Baltimore 
and Ohio is carrying apples from the Valley of Virginia from 
Strasburg Junction, a distance of three hundred and forty 
miles, at twenty-three cents per barrel in carload lots. The 
Department of Agriculture will do all in its power. They 
are willing at any time to assist you in any way possible for 
them, and we want to co-operate with you and we want you 
to work with us along this line. 



DISCUSSION. 

Me. Whately: ^^ I don't know why there should be 
such discrimination in shipping pears. I don't know what 
the others who have shipped pears have found out, but the 
railroad company charged me more for shipping them than 
apples. The railroad company claims that pears are soft 
fruit and they have to take more care of them than of 
apples. I think this is merely an excuse, and they give it to 
us because they want to get more money out of us. I should 
like to see this Society take up the matter of discrimination 
against pears. Other societies are taking it up, and I don't 
see why we should not do so; and I think as we are shipping 
a great many pears, that it is high time we were thinking 
about it." 
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Membeb: "The express company charges me sixty 
cents a bushel for pears, and peaches are allowed to go for 
fifty cents. The pears may weigh a Kttle more ; but we ship 
plums, strawberries, and every other kind of fruit at a general 
rate of so much per bushel — so far as I am aware — fifty 
pounds to the bushel being the allowance for all kinds of fruit 
except pears. But when you get to pears, down they go on 
you. I think that we should look into the matter at once.'' 

The Peesident: " I think we ought to return thanks to 
Mr. Heater, who is doing all he can in our behalf." 

(A vote of thanks was unanimously passed.) 

Mb. Heatee: "Mr. President and gentlemen, I appre- 
ciate that very much and shall do all in my power to carry 
the work on. I will state that the freight rate account gives 
one hundred and sixty pounds to the barrel in apples." 

Me. Whately: "All they allow is one hundred and 
fifty pounds." 

The Peesident: " I wish to say in regard to the point 
that Mr. Heater made, that we ought to build up our own 
seaports. They are now shipping from Newport News to 
Europe, and we can get a very good rate over our own rail- 
roads to Newport News or Norfolk. While that is true, 
there is one trouble aibout those lines — ^they are too slow for 
shipping fruit abroad. The fruit is put in the hold, the 
weather may be very warm, and though put in the coolest 
places in the vessel, it will ripen in the seven or eight 
days' journey over the ocean. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have very quick vessels, and these fast vessels go from New 
York City only. If the transportation companies at New- 
port News will put on some fast boats, they could get the 
trade of Virginia, and I should be glad if their attention were 
called to that fact." 

Me. Heatee: " I said nothing in regard to that matter, 
but it is my intention to do so next week. I was promised in 
the conversation I had with the gentlemen I have mentioned, 
that if we would turn our trade to other poiats — ^they prefer 
Norfolk — ^that they would give us better rates, but my reply 
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was simply this, that the line of steamers was too slow to 
cany the fruit as fast as the steamers which went from New 
York. He said, '^ If you will turn your attention that way, we 
will guarantee as fast a line of steamers from Norfolk as they 
run from New York/ That will come up in our conference 
next week. I did not say that before, because I do not 
know what they are going to do. They invited me to Wash- 
ington to confer with them next week on the subject and it is 
along that line I am seeking success. If we can succeed in 
getting them to put on their fast line of steamers from Nor- 
folk, I think then that the Virginia fruit-growers should 
turn their attention to making that their shipping point, and 
should in that way build up our own shores." 



Work Under the Crop Pest Law. 

J. L. Phillips. 

The rapid increase of the public work with insect pests 
after the passage of the first San Jos6 scale law in March, 
1896, led, in 1898, to the appropriaitioif of $1,000.00 by the 
State, for the expenses of the Inspector, and permitted the 
work to be much extended ; but it was not sufficient to meet 
the demands. Consequently at the request of prominent mem- 
bers of this Society, both fruit-growers and nurserymen, the 
Legislature passed at the session just closed, an act largely 
extending the scope of this work by providing a Crop Pest 
Commission to deal with the general subject of injurious 
insects and plant diseases, and added $1,000.00 to the 
appropriation. In the absence of Professor Alwood, who is 
in Europe pursuing special studies, the position of Etomolo- 
gist and Pathologist under this law has devolved upon me. 
Since this law went into effect almost my entire time has 
been given to the work, and I have obtained help from others 
also. 
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The following list of insect pests and plant diseases was 
declared to be dangerously injurious by the board: 

Insects. — San Jose Scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus). 
"Woolly Apliis (Schizoneura lanigera), in nurseries only. 

Fungi. — ^Peach Yellows. Black Knot of Plum (Plow- 
rightia morhosa). Fire Blight of Pear and Apple {Micrococcus 
amylovorus)y in nurseries only. 

The Board also adopted rules and regulations to govern 
its agents in the enforcement of the Act, and directed the 
same to be published along with specifications as to the 
nature of the insects and diseases dealt with. This matter 
waa published in Bulletin 102 of the Experiment Station 
and widely circulated. (It wiU be sejit free to all who apply 
for it.) 

The Board has full authority under the law and by reserv- 
ing the right to alter and amend its ruUngs, is able to meet the 
Agencies of the work that may arise. The Board will be 
very glad to hear any real objection that may be preferred 
against its rulings, or its employees in executing the same. 



The San Jose Scale. — Treatment in the nursery is by 
total destruction of infested plants, and then precautionary 
measures are taken by fumigating all plants apparently non- 
infested, with hydrocyanic acid gas. In the yard, orchard, 
or elsewhere, the best treatment is with kerosene or soap 
sprays. These are explained in Bulletin 102. 

Since the inauguration of this work we have published 
over ninety thousand pieces of matter dealing with the sub- 
ject and have distributed the same widely over the State. 
Yet the great mass of our people seem still to be uninformed 
about this serious pest. I have found several orchards this 
season, in which the scale had killed about two-thirds of the 
trees, the owners of which knew nothing of the pest and had 
not the slightest idea of what was causing the trouble. 

The indifference manifested by some fruit-growers while 
this pest is destroying their orchards and their possibili- 
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ties of success is more than remarkable The knowledge that 
it can be treated with reasonable certainty, and the lack of 
interest now manifested by the general public, appear to 
have created a sense of security, that is likely to prove dam- 
aging to the interests of growers. 

While we have power under the law to check the dis- 
tribution of diseased or infested stock from State nurseries 
and also that entering the State from without, it is still 
spreading from many private premises. Some growers are 
continuing to plant and using no precautions to check the 
spread of the scale on their own premises. 

The old adage, that on ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure, applies here with great force. It is 
much better to spend a little time and energy in precautions 
to keep the insect off your premises than to be compelled to 
spend a large amount in treating it after it has gained a foot- 
hold. After the scale once becomes established in an old 
orchard the strictest attention and very careful treatment of 
infested parts will be necessary in order to produce market- 
able fruit and keep the trees in healthy condition. The insect 
often takes to the fruit and disfigures it so as to make it 
second grade, or even worthless, before the trees become seri- 
ously infested. I have seen trees that were only slightly 
infested, the fruit of which was knotty, ill shaped and utterly 
worthless for market purposes. 

Within the past year eighty-eight new cases of infesta- 
tion with the San Jose scale, have come to light and some of 
these cases are in nine counties not before known to be in- 
fested. The scale was introduced, in the bulk of these cases, 
before our State law went into effect, but in some cases it has 
spread from orchards near. The records now show four 
hundred and six cases scattered over forty-five counties. 

The dissemination of the San Jose scale, using this term 
in its broad sense, has been traced to nursery stock. This 
has been checked almost entirely in this State, but the natural 
spread of the species, now that it is well distributed, presents 
a constant and serious menace to the future of our orchard 
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industry. If this local spread is allowed to continue, the 
next ten years will see our fruit interests suffer such a blow 
as we have not yet realized. 

The appropriation made this department for investiga- 
tion and police duties would be only a drop in the bucket if 
we were to attempt to treat all the cases found in the State. 
Further, it certainly is not the duty of the State to treat the 
crops grown by individuals. We have sedulously refrained 
from agitation in the press or trying to create a scare, as we 
do not think there is now occasion for excitement, but the 
situation demands our most serious attention, or every im- 
portant fruit center in the State will sooner or later become 
infested. The powers given by our State law are ample to 
meet every case. This office is ready to furnish f uU informa- 
tion concerning the premises infested in any locality, so far 
as known, and to make investigation where any question of 
infestation is undetermined. We do not, however, consider it 
our duly to attempt to force every person to comply with the 
law. This would involve expense and time far beyond the 
means furnished us. We will at any time furnish evidence 
as to the facts in any case and aid by consultation and advice. 

We firmly believe that this pest can be controlled and 
strongly advise our people to organize in localities infested 
by it and insist on enforcement of the law. The State law 
gives full authority to any county, incorporated town, village, 
or city, to raise funds and enforce the provisions of the law in 
a direct and simple manner. Also any individual who is a 
freeholder can file complaint and secure enforcement of the 
law. This local work has already been taken up by the local 
authorities in some sections and much good accomplished. It 
should be pushed vigorously in all sections where fruit-grow- 
ing is a prominent industry. 

The Woolly Aphis. — This insect is a plant louse of such 
size as to be readily discovered with the unaided eye. Fur- 
ther, it is characterized by a bluish-white, mouldy secretion 
from the pores of the body, which is really of a wax-like 
nature, but is called Vool," hence the name. 
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This insect commonly attacks apple trees both above 
and below ground, but its really serious harm is done to 
nursery stock and in young orchards where the pest gets 
a foothold before the trees have become well established. In 
both these cases this insect is one of the most serious pests 
Virginia orchardists have to deal with. It is, unfortunately, 
so common that there can be no hope advanced of eradicating 
it, but we believe that reasonable precautions will prevent its 
further serious destruction of young trees such as is now 
occurring in the State. 

The indications of its attack are, on the roots, the 
knotty, warty appearance so often noted on nursery stock; 
and above ground, swellings and blotches in the bark and 
cambium tissues. It, however, does little harm in aerial situa- 
tions. 

Our observations over the State sho^v many young apple 
trees dying from the work of these root lice. It appears that 
if the lice are present when the stock is planted they attack 
the main roots and so injure these that rot supervenes and ex- 
tends up into the heart-wood of the crown and trunk of the 
tree. Thus, apparently strong trees begin to fail after ten 
to twelve years' growth and our examinations have almost 
invariably revealed the cause to be the Woolly Aphis. 

After a tree is well established in the orchard I do not 
believe the Woolly Aphis can attack the main roots so as to 
bring about serious disease of the crown and trunk. 

Control of this insect will be attempted only in the nur- 
sery, at present. Treatment here is by rejecting all stock so 
badly infested as to show the characteristic knots and swell- 
ings, and fumigation of all other apple stock grown in infested 
blocks. Four years' observation of this method proves defin- 
itely, that fumigation destroys the lice. This work should 
be done in the fall just as the stock is dug. 

Peach Yellows. — ^As the State law now deals with this 
disease we are paying much closer attention to it than in the 
past, and find it to be distributed over a large part of the 
State. 
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Peach yellows is one of the most obscure of the diseases 
of orchard trees and is not well understood. It has been well 
proven, however, that in an obscure manner it spreads from 
tree to tree over large areas with great certainty. The dis- 
ease has been known in this country many years and has 
almost entirely destroyed the orchards of some sections, while 
prompt action has prevented great loss in other sections. Ijfc 
attacks peaches, nectarines, almonds and apricots, but the 
three latter are of such slight importance in Virginia that 
we are not concerned with them. 

If the tree is in bearing the yellows generally manifests 
itself first by the premature ripening of fruit, which exhibits 
red and purple spots of variable diameter, giving to the peach 
a mottled or speckled appearance. The red or purple disool- 
orations are not confined to the skin of the peach, but appear 
as bright rays of discoloration extending from the pit out- 
ward. 

The taste of peaches ripened prematurely by this dis- 
ease is usually insipid; they are worthless for eating and 
often bitter to the taste. The disease may manifest itself 
first only in the peaches on one or two small limbs, but some- 
times it shows itself simultaneously in the peaches on all 
parts of the tree. 

A well defined case shows an abnormal, dwarfed, bushy 
growth of small twigs and very small leaves on the trunk 
and the branches of the tree ; and often it is also seen at the 
terminus of branches. This growth is entirely unlike that of 
healthy twigs, and is most marked late in the season, often 
occurring after other growth has ceased. This bushy growth 
may manifest itself before the close of the first year of attack, 
but becomes more marked the following year. 

A diseased tree usually lives beyond the second year of 
attack, but rarely beyond the fourth or fifth year. Some- 
times the tree becomes entirely worthless after the first year 
of attack, and is usually worthless after the setjond year. 

There is no remedy for this disease after the tree has 
once been attacked. The affected tree should at once be dug 
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up by the roots, or chopped off, leaving a stub by which they 
may be pulled out later. The tree should then be burned as 
soon as convenient and the land should be cultivated and 
allowed to stand at least one year before other peach trees 
are planted in the same soil. 

All growers should be extremely careful not to allow 
old diseased trees to stand about their premises. If each 
grower will be careful to remove and destroy the trees as soon 
as they show the first symptoms of the disease it can be con- 
trolled. The State law covers the case fully, but concerted 
action is necessary, as in case of the San Jose scale, if the dis- 
ease is to be held in check, and peach-growers are to be saved 
the heavy losses of the past. 

Black Knot of Plum. — This well known fungous attack 
of the twigs and branches of plum and cherry trees is too com- 
mon to require detailed description. The characteristic 
rupturing of the bark and subsequent outgrowth is due en- 
tirely to a fungous attack. The spores from some previous at- 
tack find lodgment on the surface of the bark, and by means 
of an opening the germ tubes occasionally gain access to the 
bast tissues. From this the swelling starts which results in 
the characteristic knot. The color is olive brown at first 
but turns black at maturity. Spores are produced in great 
numbers from this swelling during the growing season and 
from the old knot the subsequent spring. 

Each individual attack originates from a spore. While 
these are produced in immense numbers, only a very few ever 
gain a situation where they are able to grow. The "knots" 
do not begin to give off spores until some time after rupturing 
the bark, hence if all swellings are removed early in the 
season, infection will be prevented, and mature 'Tm.ots" will 
not appear. The trees should be carefully examined in 
winter for any mature "knots" which may have escaped 
observation in the early stages, and these should be removed 
before the winter breaks. 

When trees are in such bad condition that every limb 
carries from one to several diseased twigs, I doubt the advis- 
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abiKty of trying to save them. This^must always depend 
upon what per cent, of the top will be left after cutting out 
the diseased portion. Certainly about one-third of the top 
is necessary on which to reconstruct a new growth. These 
worthless diseased trees should be cut down and promptly 
burned, as spores may be given ojff at some seasons after cut- 
ting. 

This disease is absolutely fatal where not treated, pre- 
senting a serious menace to growers of plums and cherries, 
yet it can be controlled with such certainty that there should 
be no hesitancy in enforcing the law. 

FiBE Blight of Peak and Apple. — This disease is 
caused by a minute vegetable organism which gains access 
to the bast tissues. The sudden dying back of twigs or whole 
Umbs of pear, and terminal twigs of apple when in full 
growth, are characteristic symptoms. The leaves always re- 
main adhering and turn a livid brownish black. Often the 
apple trees, when the disease is bad, take on the appearance 
of having been scorched by fire. 

Treatment to check this disease must be devoted to pre- 
ventive measures. The removal of the diseased portions 
is the direct object to be attained. In doing this they should 
be cut away several inches below the lowest point where the 
branch is affected. In the autunm, just before the leaves 
fall, is a good time to do this work, as the diseased parts can 
then be so readily seen. This disease is so prevalent that no 
effort to stay it by compulsory work in the orchards is thought 
advisable. But it can be detected in the nursery and should 
not be allowed to go out on nursery stock. 

I have frequently seen nursery trees show blighted 
twigs. As this attack occurs early in the season and is not 
especially active later, examination in July and August ought 
to reveal its presence and the trees so affected should be de- 
stroyed. All old trees about the nursery blocks should be 
properly cleared of this disease or destroyed. 

Cbtjde Petroleum. — Crude petroleum costs about as 
much as the refined article, hence little can be gained finan- 
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cially by the substitutjoii,yet much has been said of it recently, 
as a possible remedy for San Jose scale. It contains a large per- 
centage of the heavy oils and paraffine and does not penetrate 
the bark so readily as the refined oil; on the other hand only 
the light oils evaporate, leaving a coating of heavy oils on the 
bark, which prevents the young scale, brought forth by indi- 
viduals that were not reached by the spray, from getting a 
foothold. Crude petroleum is variable in quality, depending 
upon the locality from which it is obtained, and very little is 
known in regard to the locality that produces the most desir- 
able oil for this purpose. In general, however, it may be 
stated that the very thick, heavy, crude oils are not to be 
recommended. 

Mr. Scott, of Georgia, states that his experiments with 
the use of crude petroleum on peach and plum trees as a 
remedy for this scale, prove that twenty-five per cent, of the 
crude oil gives even more satisfactory results than the refined 
kerosene; that the scales were kiUed when the substance was 
thoroughly applied and no damage resulted to the trees. 
He also states that pure crude petroleum killed peach trees, 
while fifty per cent, and less did no damage. 

Our experience with crude petroleum is not sufficient to 
warrant us in recommending it for general use. However 
we consider that twenty to twenty-five per cent, of the crude 
oil in water mixture, will kiU the scale and if used with 
proper precautions will not injure the trees. We do not 
recommend the use of pure crude petroleum. 

The application of crude or refined oU either pure or in 
water mixture should be attended with the greatest care, 
merely enough of a fine misty spray being put on the plant 
to moisten the trunk and branches. Every portion of the 
tree should be moistened with the spray without applying 
enough to flow down the trunk and collect about the base. 
Careless or excessive use of oil is very apt to kill the plant 
treated. And it is very easy to injure the tree without mak- 
ing the application sufficiently thorough to kill all the scale. 
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Application of oil should be made on a bright day so 
that the oil will evaporate quickly. Evaporation is slow on a 
moist cloudy day and injury to the plant is more apt to result. 
The peach and other stone fruits are more apt to be injured 
by oil than pear and apple trees. 

Winter, that is, the dormant season, is the proper time 
to treat the San Jose scale and one must also take into ac- 
count the fact that treatment severe enough to kill the scale 
is likely to kill, more or less, the fruit buds also. 

One who has not had experience with the oil sprays is 
advised to make some careful preliminary tests, waiting two 
or three weeks and carefully noting the effects on the plants 
treated before entering upon the general treatment of the 
orchard. It is well also when using the oil and water mix- 
tures, to test the pump from time to time by spraying into 
a glass jar or graduate, to determine whether the proper per- 
centage of oil and water is being maintained. It is necessarj' 
to wait some minutes for the oil and water to separate before 
the measurements are made. 



DISCUSSION. 



Member: "When the peach trees are attacked by the 
peach yellows, do the leaves turn yellow? " 

Mr. Phillips: "In the late stages of yellows you wiU 
find yellow leaves, but the first appearance that you see will 
be the premature ripening of the fruit; and you may find one 
limb of the tree ripening, and the others perfectly green." 

Member: " I noticed that this summer." 

Mr. Phillips: "If there were no other cause for the 
fruit ripening prematurely, it would ripen uniformly over 
the tree." 

Member : " Do spores generally bring yellow leaves ? " 

Mr. Phillips: "Yes, sir; and the yellows will produce 
yellow leaves in matured stages. An almost sure sign of the 
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yellows is a set of switchy growth at tlie base of tlie limbs; 
yet tbat is when the tree is on the decline, in the later stages." 

Membee: " Is there any treatment for black knot? " 

Mr. Phillips: " There is no curative treatment for it; 
the only thing to do is to cut out the diseased parts of the tree; 
if the tree is badly diseased, the best thing to do is to cut it 
down and bum it." 

Member; " Ought you to bum what you cut out? " 

Mb. Phillips: " Yes, sir." 

Member: "I have heard it stated by some New York 
pomologist that spraying did have some ejffect in driving oflE 
the black knot?" 

Mr. Phillips: " Yes, sir; I have heard that also." 

Mr. Vah Alsteyn: " I should like to put in a word, 
which may be helpful to somebody, about the use of petro- 
leum for the San Jose scale. We have a great deal in 
New York, and there are two parties there whom I know very 
well, who have perhaps been as hard fighters against the scale 
as any one in the State; one is Mr. Hart, who sprayed this 
year eleven hundred trees with crude petroleum, and he has 
had eleven hundred successes. Now, the other man also 
sprayed his trees, but he has had nothing like the success; 
and the only reason I can give for it is the great difference in 
the oil. Mr. Slingluff was at my house a short time ago after 
coming from his place, and he said that he was satisfied that 
the success or failure which people had was from the differ- 
ence in the oil. There is a heavy, thick, nasty oil; and there 
is another very much better oil, such as Mr. Hart uses. I 
call attention to that fact, so that any of you who may be 
thinking of using the crude petroleum as a spray, might have 
somebody who understands it to see that you get the right 
kind of oil to use. I do not pretend to know which is the best, 
but you can always find somebody who does. The oil com- 
panies are beginning to see that there is a great demand for 
oil for this purpose, and they are looking up fine oil that will 
give satisfaction." 
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Me. Phillips: " I will state that very little is known as 
to the brand of oil that it is proper to use; but, as this gen- 
tleman has said, it is better as a rule to get the thinner 
oils than the thicker ones. I also suggest that the State laws 
in regard to the San Jose scale and the Crop Pest Law be 
printed as part of the report of this meeting." 

The Pbesident : " That will be done." 



Report of Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer 

for 1900. 

Walter Whately. 

Immediately after our last meeting at Staunton, I had 
a letter printed, and sent out te every fruit-grower in the 
State whose address I was able to obtain, setting forth the 
object of our Society and what we have so far been able te 
accomplish, and inviting them te co-operate by joining. 
The result proved fairly satisfactory. Our members 
have risen te one hundred and sixteen, who are mostly 
in good standing as regards their dues. With the object of 
keeping the Society before the public as far as possible, I 
have taken every opportunity te send communications to the 
press when any action of ours could properly demand atten- 
tion. The communications received from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, respecting the prizes awarded 
for Virginia apples in the various competitions at the Paris 
Exposition, I took care to present te the press ; although, as 
I was not holding my present office last year, I am unac- 
quainted with all the consignments made there, and possibly 
have not been informed of all the awards. With a view of 
continuing to advertise our fruit as widely as possible, I sent 
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a circular letter to eacli member this fall inviting co-opera- 
tion in an exhibit of apples from this Society to the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo next Spring. 

It is a matter of regret that more interest in this exhibit 
has not been shown by members, but it is with some satisfac- 
tion that r am able to report that a representative collection 
of winter apples has been collected and forwarded to Buffalo, 
for cold storage until the opening of the Exposition. 

I desire to take this opportunity of thanking those of our 
members who assisted by contributing, especially Dinwiddle 
Bros., of Greenwood Fruit Farm, who contributed five bar- 
rels of different varieties from their own and a neighbor's 
orchards, and Hon. G. E. Murrell who sent half that number 
from his own place. 

The apathy shown by our members and growers gener- 
ally is the more to be regretted, as our competitors in the 
same markets from other States are showing themselves very 
keenly alive to the advantages they may gain by this chance 
of free advertisement. Such States as New York, Missouri, 
Illinois, and even Kansas, have sent exhibits by the carload 
into cold storage. I can, however, offer a grain of consolation, 
by saying that I am informed that other Southern States 
have sent no exhibits at all. 

Since my election as Corresponding Secretary, I have 
endeavored to forward our interests in every way in my 
power, and can say that no member or correspondent has 
ever had to complain of not having received prompt attention 
to any communication. 

As Treasurer, I present my account of receipts and disr 
bursements. 



Finanoial Statement— Beoeipts and Expenditures, 1900. 

. According to the terms of the Act of Legislature (1900) 
making an annual appropriation of $500 to this Society, an 
itemized account of its expenditure must be made annually 
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to the Governor of the State, at the ead of each year. With 
this in view, I have kept all expenditures of the appropriation 
under a separate account. 



RECEIPTS. 



Brought forward from 1809. 
By Membership Fees 1900. 



S94 00 



EXPENDITURES. 



Jan. 17, " Staunton Daily News," 
Printing 

Feb. 5- *• Daily Progress," Print- 
ing Circulars 

Sept. 24, '* Daily Progress," Print- 
ing Circulars 

For Freight and Express 

To W. wnately, Hec'y and Treas., ) 
Expenses three times to Char- >- 
lottesville ) 

Incidental Expenses, Postage, ) 
Telegframs and Stationery f 

Nov. 17, To W. Whately, Sec^l 
and Treas., one year's salary j 

Total Expenditure 

Nov. 17, Cash in hand 



00 
25 

50 

84 . 

10 

76 
00 

IT 
55 

"oo 



The President appointed Dr. Samuel S. Guerrant, 
W. W. Otey and W. S. Ballard a committee to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer and make their report to this 
meeting. 



DISCUSSION. 



Mb. Van Deman: " Would you allow me to speak five 
minutes in regard to the Pan-American Exposition? I am 
very glad that Virginia has taken steps to make something of 
an exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition. I may say that 
I am now commissioned by the Exposition to look after all 
fruit exhibits ; that is, the fruit exhibits from all parts of the 
country. I am in touch with every State and Territory, and 
know that Virginia and Arkansas are the only Southern 
States that have made any attempt at an exhibit of fruit. 
Now I want to say to you that we are going to have the great- 
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est fruit exhibition at Buffalo next year that the world has 
ever seen. The Columbian Exposition will be surpassed in the 
fruit display. We have there one of the most beautiful build- 
ings ever constructed for the purpose, which is now just about 
completed. I was there not long since and took a careful sur- 
vey of the whole thing. I know the status of it, and I assure 
you that there is now in cold storage sufficient fruit from the 
States of Missouri, New York, Illinois, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan, and from your State, to 
carry that exhibit from the first day of May until the first 
day of November. It extends the full six months, and there 
is enough fruit there in cold storage to assure a constant sup- 
ply on those tables from the start to the finish. Of course as 
the summer progresses, other fruits will come in. The State 
of New York is going to spend $10,000 on her fruit exhibit 
alone. Of course, it is very fitting that New York should do 
that, because the Exposition is to be held in that State; 
and ilissouri is going, perhaps, to almost equal the State 
of New York in her fruit show. Those Western States 
are alive, and I am sorry, very sorry, that the Southern 
States do not show up any better. I have been working upon 
North CaroKna, but that State has entirely given up any 
hope of making an exhibit, and I am very sorry for it. How- 
ever, we are going to have a fine exhibit, and we certainly 
want Virginia there in a good display. You are undoubtedly 
associated with the fruit industry of this country. 

"Virginia is only just beginning to develop her re- 
sources, and you are as near to New York City as Buffalo 
itself. There is no reason in the world why you should not 
develop your fruit industry ; and I give you as a reason why 
you ought to exert yourselves to make a good display there, 
that you can show the world that you can grow fruit. There 
are plenty of persons who say, ^Oh! well, Virginia will do for 
tobacco, etc. ;' but we want to show them that you can grow 
good fruit, and you have no idea, a great many of you, at least, 
don't realize what a wonderful benefit such an exhibit is. 
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" Take Missouri for instance, which is producing an- 
nually ten million dollars worth of apples alone, and largely 
because she had a few men there who pushed the business, 
and showed the world that they could grow apples. As a 
result apple growers are flocking there from all parts of the 
country. The two men there, and I cannot but state 
their names, who deserve the everlasting thanks of the State 
of Missouri, are L. A. Goodman and J. C. Evans. I know 
them well, and they have done wonderful things for the 
State of Missouri. And you here, can do a great deal more 
than you have any idea of, if you will push this thing and 
make a good exhibit at Buffalo; and continue it as long as you 
can, following it up with various crops of peaches, pears, etc. 
You will be surprised yourself, at the results that will come 
from it. I am sure you cannot miss this opportunity, if for 
nothing else, for the free advertising that you will get. Mil- 
lions of people will go there and see the fruit exhibits. I ex- 
pect to be there myself all through the Exposition from first 
to last, and I assure you, that you will receive fair treatment 
and have every opportunity that can be afforded to make 
your display just as attractive and beautiful as you could pos- 
sibly make it. I hope you will' take an interest in it and make 
a good show." 

Me. Whately: " I want to make one remark by way of 
corroborating what the Professor has just said. Previous to 
the World's Fair in 1893, it is my recollection, if we ever 
got a dollar for our red apples we thought we were doing 
pretty well. Before that all red apples sold as "red apples," 
and you know what we are getting now and that we are sat- 
isfied with it; that was done by the free advertising that we 
had at that Exposition. Previous to that year Winesaps were 
never quoted in England, and the very winter after the 
World's Fair I saw Winesaps quoted nearly as high as Pip- 
pins, and since then they have continued to be quoted. That 
was never done before that Exposition, which shows why we 
want to make a good exhibit; and no doubt, if we can get 
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some before the Buffalo Exposition, it will be to our advaiiu- 
age again." 

The Pbesident: " I hope that our members will take 
a deeper interest in this exhibit. I believe we ought to 
have a good many more barrels sent than those ten which have 
been forwarded. Especially should we do this because no 
other Southern State has sent a single barrel. You have 
good winter apples all through this section, and yet there is 
not an apple from southwestern Virginia in that collection. 
ISTow I hope that the members from this section will bear 
that in mind and see that we have some fair samples of their 
fruit. We are going to try to do better in the Piedmont sec- 
tion ; we ought to have a car load like other States. If we can- 
not do that, let us have forty or fifty barrels.'^ 

Me. Van Deman: " I do not want you to think that 
those apples are g'oing up there to rot, it is not so ; pack them, 
properly wrapped in paraffine paper and then in tissue paper 
or newspaper, and they will be in fine condition next August. 
I saw that done at Omaha two years ago, and (in October) 
they were in good condition. If I had an orchard I should 
certainly send some, even if I sent only a peck. Any one who 
lives in the State of Virginia ought to have enough State 
pride to be willing to donate a barrel of apples." 

Member: "Do the Virginia growers have their names 
on exhibits at Buffalo? " 

Mb. Van Deman: " Every contributor will have recog- 
nition." 

The President: "This Society is prepared to furnish 
you with the paraffine paper and to pay all freight and cold 
storage charges. All we ask is that you furnish the apples." 

Mb. Whately: " The exhibit that we sent to Paris last 
fall was first shipped to Washington, and then sent across the 
water and when our Albemarle pippins were taken out of 
cold storage and laid before the Competition Board on the 
twenty-sixth day of June, they were in perfect condition — at 
least, that is the report we received from the Department of 
Agriculture. Furthermore, I want to say that if anybody 
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wants to send any apples to Bujffalo, all they have to do ^8 
to apply to this Society. We have an appropriation from 
the State, aad are ready to pay all expenses so that the fruit 
may be sent to Buffalo — you furnish the apples, that is all 
we want." 

Me. Van Deman: " I want to say with regard to the 
matter of awards at the Pan-American Exposition that all 
awards will be made strictly on merit. I know that to be a 
fact, and if you go up there with a creditable exhibit, you 
will get an award. That is sure. New York is not to get it 
all by a good deal. Awards are not going to be made on car- 
load lots. No; and you will be treated satisfactorily. Now 
in my business with the world, I have many inquiries from 
people who want to come South, and they ask me for advice. 
People are looking to the South; the trend of emigration is 
southward ; and you all want to be at this Exposition ; to 
show those people that you can grow this fine fruit ; that you 
furnish them good homes and plenty to eat; and they will 
come and live with you." 



WEDNESDAY, November 2 1st, — ^Morning Session. 

Address of Virginia State Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 

Hon. G. W. Koineb. 

(Introducing Professor S. B. Heiges.) 

Mr. President and Oentlemen of the Virginia State Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

It affords me a great deal of pleasure to be with you on 
tliis occasion. I am sorry tliat I am not in a talking mood, be- 
ing very much indisposed, but I have brought with me an 
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able substitute; whicb is all the better for the Horticultural 
Society. If I had consulted my personal wishes yester- 
day I should have gone h<»ne instead of ccHuing here, as I 
was feeling very unwelL Last year I was unable to meet 
with your Society on account of official duties during the 
session of the L^islature, and I was extremely anxious to be 
with you to-day, not only to have the pleasure of meeting you, 
gentlemen, but to assure you of my hearty co-operation in 
your work, and to promise you my hearty suj^rt in advanc- 
ing the interests of the Horticultural Society. I have tried 
to show that every opportunity I have had. 

Xo doubt you have noticed in my aTinnul report that I 
have claimed that Virginia has more natural advantages than 
any other State in the Union. Your apples aold for more in 
foreign markets than any others, and s<Hne one in the Xorth- 
em States observed that and branded his apples " Viiginia 
Grown." I know a gentl^nan that last year sold his apples in 
the Liverpool market and got a dollar more for them because 
they were grown on Virginia sml, and I have also stated that 
it is about time that our people woke up to the natural ad- 
vantages that we have at h<»ne. Our hills will be sources 
of great revenue to our peq[>le. I have known of land which 
was growing crops in conq)etition with the great West, and 
its as^ssed value had gone down to $20 or $30 an acre ; while 
the same quality of land devoted to horticulture has*advanced 
to $50 or $75 an acre, and we have large orchards that have 
paid a net revenue of 6 per cent, at a valuation of $1,400 per 
acre. There is an orchard of eight or ten acres^ nine^ years 
old, that last year brought a revenue of a little over $90 an 
acre. We can do that and a little better, in Virginia, because 
we have the natural advantages. We are not entitled to any 
credit for those advantages, because nature gave them to us — 
but, as I said before, there is no use in my gcnng over that, 
as you gentlemen are as familiar with that as I am. 

I am glad to say tiiat the Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture and the Virginia State Horticultural Society can 
work together in harmony, and assist each other in devel(^ 
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ing this great branch of industry in our State. You will 
always find me and the State Board of Agriculture ready and 
willing to co-opera;te with you as far as we have power to do 
so. It affords great pleasure to assist this Society, and to 
have obtained an appropriation last year through the Legis- 
lature, by which you can receive the amount of $500.00. 
That is just one step, just a beginning, because we are in our 
infancy. I hope the day will come when the membership of 
this Society will be numbered in the hundreds and hundreds, 
and that, when we have a State meeting, we shall have a 
large number of the fruit-growers of the State together. 

I have been holding Farmers' Institute meetings within 
seventeen counties of this State, which I suppose have ac- 
commodated farmers living in twenty-five counties, and I have 
the good fortune to have with me a gentleman who has lec- 
tured in each one of these counties on horticulture, and has 
given valuable information to the farmers. In all of these 
counties we have disseminated information on horticulture; 
which. I hope we will have the means to continue until we 
get all over the State ; and I am thankful to say that after 
some of our meetings farmers have told us that they have 
been greatly benefited by these lectures. 

Professor Heiges, who will speak to you to-day, has spent 
fifty years in this work. He is full of useful and practical in- 
formation along that line, and he has given these farmers in- 
structions in all of the seventeen counties. I hope to get into 
the Piedmont fruit-growing sections of the State in the next 
six months; we hope all you gentlemen who are from that 
section will be present at our meetings; and we ask you to 
help us, when we have appointments to hold Farmers' Insti- 
tute meetings in any of the counties in which you live, to get 
the farmers out. We have some trouble in that respect with 
the farmers of this State. It is a new thing to them, and they 
do not understand the importance of these Institute meet- 
ings and the practical information they can get from them ; if 
they did, they would all come out, and we should have larger 
att'3ndances. So we ask you, gentlemen, to help advertise 
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the meetings for us, so that we can get the farmers out. 
Of course it does not cost the farmers one cent. Some of our 
farmers misapprehend our motives in some sections where 
we have held our meetings. Some of them think we are 
going to pass the hat around, and some even imagine it is 
some new political organization. We do not want them to get 
into that way of thinking, we want them to attend our meet- 
ings. I remember that while we were over in Patrick 
Coimty not long ago, a gentleman came up to me after the 
meeting was over — he was a wicked man — ^^and he said to me 
" This is the first meeting that I was ever in that h^s ever 

been held in Patrick County that didn't have a word of 

religion or politics in it.'' 

Our object and our motive is to help the farmers, and to 
help him to make a new dollar, without taking all of the old 
dollar to make it. 

I will not detain you any longer. I merely wanted to 
appear before you and express to you my appreciation of 
your work, and my willingness, always, to assist you. I want 
every member of this Society to feel ready and willing to call 
on me at any time that I can be of service to him. I 
want you to feel that the Agricultural Department is your 
Department, supported by the farmers of this State through 
the revenue from tonnage tax on fertilizers, which we se- 
cured last year from the Legislature. If it were not for that, 
you would not have this $500 that you are going to receive 
this year. You ought to have more than that, but you have 
made one step in the right direction ; and now let us all pull 
together harmoniously, and devote our energies to developing 
this valuable industry in our State. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you an able and 
attractive lecturer, who is full of information ; and I want to 
say that, during his address, if any gentleman wants to ask 
him any questions he must be sure to do so; it does not inter- 
rupt him, and he will be glad for you to do it. Just indicate 
to him the point on which you want information and Profes- 
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sor Heiges will be glad to answer the questions. Thanking 
you for your kind attention, I take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Professor Heiges, of York, Pa. 



Talk on Capabilities. 

Professor S. E. Heiges. 
Ex-Pomologist of the United States. 



Mr, Chairman, and Oentlemen of the Virginia State 
Horticultural Society, 

When visiting Albemarle County a few years ago in my 
official capacity, through the labors of Mr. Lyman living near 
Charlottesville, we gathered tt>gether a number of men inter- 
ested in horticulture and re-organized the Horticultural Soci- 
ety of Virginia. They pledged their word and honor that 
they were going to have a good, active, live Society, and of 
that Society I was elected an honorary member ; but I have 
not heard a word from it since. I believe this is a new organi- 
zation. 

I do not propose to take up much of your time this morn- 
ing. As has been stated by your worthy Commissioner of 
Agriculture, it has been my pleasure to visit with him a 
portion of Virginia, and I have passed through what I con- 
sider the finest apple sections that I know of anywhere in 
the TJnited States of America — ^if properly developed. But 
for the last eight or ten days, in the portion we have been 
through, I have heard of nothing but sweet potatoes, " Big 
Stem," " Jersey," " Spanish," and other varieties. Then in 
other portions of the State I heard of nothing but peanuts. 
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the markets for them, and the condition of the crop, and I 
had very little to say on practical horticulture in those two 
sections. But I have gone through sections of Virginia that 
are ideal apple countries. 

My co-laborer and predecessor, Professor Van Deman, 
has been through our State quite frequently and he knows 
that we labor under a great many disadvantages there, to 
which you are not subject in Virginia. We are exactly on 
the Big Divide, right betwen the boreal winds that come 
down from the New England States and ITew York, and the 
more gentle breezes that come from the simny Southland, 
and there is a constant fight there as to which shall prevail; 
so we have sometimes in mid-winter a day as mild as this, 
and the following day the thermometer might range from 
twenty to twenty-seven degrees below zero. Any one who has 
made a study of the apple tree knows that these great varia- 
tions in climate are hard to contend with. Then our soil is of 
a very different character. I happen to live in a limestone 
valley, and the soil is naturally a heavy compact one, without 
the geological formation you have here. I have gone through 
sections of Virginia in which I have found, by studying the 
railroad cuts, no such thing as subsoil. 

I believe if your apple industry were developed you 
would add in a few years a million or two -million dollars to the 
annual revenue of the State of Virginia ; and the addresses 
that I have delivered in the various sections of the State have 
done much to inform the farmers what they had at their 
disposal and that by merely writing for it they could get 
information that would be of great profit to them. Do you 
know, I was in certain sections of this State where they had 
never needed or even heard of the Bordeaux mixture, or of 
spraying machines, and in those very sections I saw as fine 
apples as I ever saw anywhere. In the Counties of Patrick 
and Henry there are some choice apples that this Society 
ought to take up and develop, and they would be of greater 
profit to you than some apples that originate elsewhere. 
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While my State labors under great disadvantages, yet 
it has done something for Virginia in the line of horticulture. 
We have developed in our State pears, which are better 
known as Keiffer pears, the apples that have been spoken of 
here as the Cheese — it is a fine winter apple — Andrew 
Jackson, and the York Imperial, which I suppose has 
brought as much money as any other apple in culti- 
vation. There are certain varieties of apples named by the 
gentlemen who preceded me that are adapted to certain local- 
ities. You are all well aware of the fact that the Albemarle 
Pippin, that is, the old Newtown Pippin, is not adapted to 
lands that are but a few hundred feet above tidewater. 
There is no better apple under certain conditions, but with 
us, it is one of the most useless of all apples; hence the object 
of your Society should be to find out what varieties are 
adapted to certain localities and to plant those. Be careful 
with your cultivation, fertilization, and pruning. Varieties 
can be modified and fitted for localities where they would not 
succeed otherwise ; but, though with careful attention we can 
do certain things, there are other things we can not do ; nature 
has its boundary beyond which we can not go. We can not 
grow figs on thistles — that was discovered thousands of years 
ago ; we can not by any process of nature, or by any artificial 
process, convert the roots of the stock upon which we bud or 
graft into any other variety, or any other class of trees ; there 
are certain things that can be done, and as stated in olden 
times, " thus far shalt thou go and no farther." We can im- 
prove, but we can not by any possible means change. 

I did not know until yesterday evening that I should 
be called upon to take the floor here before you, and have 
not come here to make any address, but to learn; but I said 
then that I should be glad to say a word or two to the mem- 
bers of this Society. And if there should any discussion 
arise on any of these points I shall take pleasure in engaging 
in it. I want to thank you for your kindness in calling upon 
me, and to say to every one here, " God speed you in your 
labors." I know of no labor in which a man can engage in 
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which there is so much delight and enjoyment as in fruit cul- 
ture in all of its varied phases. I take to this as naturally 
as a duckling takes to water. My first experience in horticul- 
ture was when they introduced into this country the first im- 
proved blackberry, that originated in New Kochelle, New 
York, and was then called the New Kochelle. At that time 
all the varieties of our strawberries could be numbered on the 
fingers and thumb of one hand. Professor Van Deman will 
bear me out in that ; he is familiar with the improvement of 
the strawberry. Then came the "White Wilson Seedling and 
Burr's New Pine, then the Hautbois and White and Red 
Wood — those were about all. And now they have become 
legion, from the fact that all persons, and even schoolboys are 
taught to know that the influence of climate upon the different 
varieties has increased them to countless thousands. I wish 
I had time to take up the subject and show you the effect cer- 
tain things will have in modifying fruits. A great many per- 
sons have an idea that the kind and variety of the fruit is 
changed by cross-pollination; it is not so, the seed must be 
planted. It may modify the kind of fruit, but not the vari- 
ety; as you all know — ^if I take a similar case in the animal 
kingdom — if we take the mare, the female of the horse fam- 
ily, and take the jack, the male of the ass, and breed them, we 
have what is called the hybrid. There we have two distinct 
families intermarried, and yet the mare will remain a mare 
all her lifetime, and the jack will remain a jack all of his life- 
time. Here is a sample of an apple that is called by one 
name, and, I will venture to say, that some of you are familiar 
with under another form or name. I visited the tree for the 
purpose of getting this sample ; and f oui^fif ths of the apples 
were shaped like this. I am thoroughly satisfied that that was 
the effect of cross-pollination with the Black Gilliflower 
simply from the fact that this apple had taken the form of 
the Gilliflower; and I had that sample brought down here, 
as a matter of interest, to show the effect of the cross-pollina- 
tion in varieties. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Member: " What would be the best apple to plant with 
the York Imperial for the purpose of cross-pollination? " 

Dr. Heiges: " The York Imperial with us sets too much 
fruit; we are obliged to thin it during the time of blossoming. 
I have never heard of its having any weakness in pollinating. 
The theory has been advanced that you must have what is 
known to be synchronous or it will not blossom at the same 
time, for if you have it maturing three or four days after 
the pistil has passed the proper condition, it will be of no 
use ; hence any variety, on general principles, strong in vol- 
ume and that will blossom at the same time, will do." 

Member: "At what point does the pistil reach the 
proper condition? '^ 

Dr. Heiges: " It does that some time when blossoming, 
but I can not state positively.'' 

Member: " How would the Winesap do? " 
Dr. Heiges: " The "Winesap is not as fertile in itself." 
Member: " What will do for the Keiffer pear? " 
Dr. Heiges: "Professor Ballew, of Delaware, made 
some experiments last spring in pollination by hand, and he 
found that the pollen of the Winesap was very fertile on the 
blossoms of York Imperial, and the York Imperial on the 
Winesap ; and, it is interesting to state, also, that not only 
is the Winesap pollen apparently sterile on Winesap blos- 
soms, but the pollen of the blossoms of the Arkansas Winesap, 
or what is ordinarily called the Mammoth Black Twig, is both 
sterile on the Winesap and its own blossoms." 

Professor Waite: "As to what variety is suitable for 
pollinizing the York Imperial, I should say that any of the 
good commercial varieties may be expected to answer the 
purpose. In my own planting I have planted York Imperial, 
Winesap, and Ben Davis in alternate strips of three to five 
rows in an orchard for that purpose. At the same time I 
don't think there is enough difference in an ordinary season 
in this locality to enter seriously into the question — the time 
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of blooming of the apples is so long. If there is any action of 
the pollen during that time, the Ben Davis, York Imperial, 
and Winesap may be expected to fertilize each otiier, 
although there is a day or two's difference in blooming. 
Sometimes there is a difference in the springs, but we can 
hardly see any difference in fertility; some bring all tie blos- 
soms out together, and some seasons the spring comes on us 
gradually, and certain varieties come into bloom first. 

" In regard to the other question, about the Keiffer pear; 
perhaps some of you know that I have done a great amount 
of work in pollination on the Keiffer pear. In the first place, 
we may expect there, again, that any ordinary variety will 
serve as a cross-pollinater, provided it does not bloom dis- 
tinctly earlier or later. The Keiffer has a tendency to bloom 
early, and further south — often in southern Virginia on the 
James Kiver — the Keiffer sometimes blooms so much earlier, 
that the ^ Beurre de — 's' and some of the later blooming pears 
of the ordinary European type might not serve, but in the 
altitude of Washington and probably in the higher regions 
of Virginia they would overlap. I disapprove of using the 
Bartlett, or the Seckel, or the Anjou and pears of that type, 
for cross-pollinating the Keiffer. 

" This last season I made many experiments, especially 
to answer the question of the desirability of the Garber as 
cross-pollinater to the Keiffer. I made some thousand 
crosses, and within the last two or three weeks I have ex- 
amined specimens, which I previously gathered, and photo- 
graphed them. I studied them — and studied the seeds — and I 
find that the Garber is a particularly fine cross-pollinater for 
the Keiffer. The La Conte I am doubtful of ; it is possible 
that some of my Keiffers under the pollination by hand with 
the La Conte, were as fine as any others, while the rest showed 
a slight narrowness and deficiency of size that indicated weak 
pollination. 

" However, it may have been that the particular tree on 
which that experiment was tried, was not as good as the 
others. Trees vary slightly in the shape of their fruit of 
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themselves, so that as T say there is perhaps only slight reason 
for supposing that they were not as good. While all of 
these pears are of the same general class as the Keiffer 
and will grow side by side with them in the orchard, and 
compete with them and thrive under the same conditions 
of cultivation, yet the question for us all is, ^ what is a desira- 
ble poUinater for the Keiffer, that will also be a profitable 
commercial pear? ' I think the Garber is quite proniising. I 
should like to hear from anybody who has had experience in 
marketing the Garber, as I am particularly interested in it. 
I have five hundred or six hundred trees as poUinaters, only 
five years old, but they have borne only some samples so 
far. The Garber does not begin bearing as soon as the 
Keiffer.'' 

Member: " What is the general effect of the Garber on 
the Keiffer as a cross-poUinater ? " 

Professor Waite: " The usual effect is simply to make 
a normal cross-pollinated Keiffer." 

Member: "Have you ever in your experiments been 
able to transfer the characteristics of any variety to another 
variety of the fruit? " 

Professor Waite: " You will find that matter discussed 
quite at length in my book No. 5, on pollination. When 
this matter was first opened up, I tried a large series of 
experiments, as I wanted particularly to be able to answer 
that very question." 

Member: " Have you ever tried the Ben Davis apple? " 

Professor Waite : " I have done very little crossing 
with the Ben Davis." 

Member: ^^ Or on the Ben Davis? " 

Professor Waite: "I made a few crosses on the Ben 
Davis in Western I^ew York, but as it was grown very little 
there, there were no very good opportunities for doing the 
work. I made no extensive studies on that variety, and can 
not recall any particular point about it. However, the dif- 
ference that we observe in the different Keiffer pears, as I 
take it, must be attributed almost solely to the difference of 
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environment, the difference in the soil, the location, and the 
per cent, of root diseases ; and as you all know a great many of 
our fruit trees are suffering with the fruit disease." 

Professor Van Deman: " I don't know whether you 
want to prolong this discussion, but I can not certainly agree 
with my friend Professor Heiges, that that apple on that 
table, and hundreds more of them, were so changed from the 
typical feen Davis form to that form by the pollen of the 
Black Gilliflower. I can not think it, and I am not absolutely 
certain that that is the Ben Davis at all." (Laughter.) 

Member : " I should like to ask Professor Van Deman 
what he would think if he had seen a russet apple, russet in 
form and appearance, that had been grown near the limb 
of a swoet apple tree, and if when that russet was cut, found 
a portion of it was sweet. I have seen that myself." 

Professor Van Deman: " These freaks are not very 
uncommon. We all know that an apple will sometimes ripen 
on one side more than another; of course other qualities 
change correspondingly, and the same apple will taste differ- 
ent on different sides, because of the different stages of 
maturity. I had always thought that a humbug until I saw 
such an apple at the Connecticut meeting last winter." 

Member : " You mean different in the skin or the taste ?" 

Professor Van Deman: "In the taste." 

Member: " I have a Red June Japanese plum in my 
orchard, which is perfect and very fine on one side, while on 
the other there is no coloring. This year I found a great 
many specimens on trees of the Abundance that had the 
lower limbs underlapping the Red June tree which were of 
the exact form and appearance of the Red June plums." 

Professor Van Deman:' " I should like to make a gen- 
eral statement about this underlapping. I say that has 
no weight at all, because cross pollination ip always done by 
insects, and they can fly two or three rods; so that need not 
puzzle you at all." 

Member: "Wouldn't the underlapping increase the 
chances?" ' 
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Peofessob Van Deman: " To a very sKght extent per- 
haps. Those things have been carefully followed out by such 
an accurate scientific experimenter as Professor Bates, and 
others, and they have conclusively proven — ^take the case of 
the pumpkin — ^that they can not be crossed." 

Professor "Waite: " In some of the fruits that I have 
studied I can almost predict beforehand the number of seeds 
in the fruit produced by cross-pollination. Every apple has 
at least ten ovules and may have ten seeds, and some apples 
may have a second set of. ovules and as high as twenty seeds." 



Report of Finaiice Committee. 

Your ConMuittee on Finance have examined the books 
and balance sheet of Mr. Whately, our Treasurer, and find 
same to be correct. 

Samuel S. Gueeeant, 
W. W. Otey, 
W. S. Ballabd. 

Member: "I move that the report of the Committee 
on Finance be adopted." 

The motion was seconded and carried. 



Report ot Committee on Besolutions. 

Your Committee on Kesolutions beg leave to submit the 
following resolutions for your consideration. 

Resolved, first: That this Society strongly urges the 
necessity for a national Pure Food Law; which law shall pro- 
hibit the use of all poisonous substances in food products and 
shall require all food products to be honestly branded, show- 
ing the component parts of such products. 
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Eesolved, secondly: That we urgently request the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia to enact a law providing for the 
compilation of data and statistics showing the agricultural 
and horticultural planting and products of the State, with 
a view to ascertaining and determining the various localities 
wherein the different varieties of fruit and farm products can 
be most profitably grown. 

Eesolved, thirdly: That the Virginia. State Horticul- 
tural Society hold its next annual meeting at Kichmond, Va., 
and have an exhibit of fruit, for which premiums shall be 
offered; and due notice of the same be given to insure 
success. 

Eesolved, fourthly: That our members be urged to carry 
on systematic experiments in the fertilization of orchards and 
also in testing new varieties 'of fruit, keep accurate accounts 
of the same, and report to the Society the results obtained. 



DISCUSSION. 

The President: " As to the time of meeting, I would 
like to hear from somebody on that question.'^ 

Professob Van Deman: " December is the very worst 
month to meet in, because you come in conflict with a dozen 
or more other societies. Let me advise you to put it off until 
the latter part of the winter. You should not decide upon 
a time until you have arranged in your own minds. The 
Secretary is the one to do it, he can look over the roster 
of the meetings, or rather the times, and can then decide." 

Member: " I move as an amendment to that, that the 
Secretary have authority to have this meeting published in 
the daily papers, if necessary, and pay for it out of the funds 
of the Society." 

The President: " The press have very kindly published 
whatever we 'have sent them, without pay; however, our 
Secretary can attend to that." 
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Col. a. M. Bowman: "I want to say that a number 
of members of the Society are interested, perhaps, in other 
fruits than winter apples and it would be unjust to them to 
hold the meeting too late ; as they might Uke to exhibit their 
fruits." 

The President: " I shall send the matter to the Execu- 
tive Committee unless there is objection to it? " 

Member: " I have been informed that a bill passed the 
last Legislature — a Pure Food Law — ^but the Legislature 
failed to make any appropriation for carrying out the law." 

Member: "When was the law passed?" 

Answer: "Last winter. And there was another bill 
known as the Mann Bill which also passed the Senate, and 
lacked only about five or six votes of passing the House. 
That bill made some additions to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and appropriated $3,000 or $4,000, giving also the 
Department some latitude as to the way in which they might 
expend the money. It gave the State Department authority 
to use their discretion in using that money for the advance- 
ment of agriculture. We expected to take that money and 
execute this Pure Food Law, but that bill was not brought 
up until the last night-session of the House, when a good 
many of the members had left, and it lacked five or six votes 
of passing. So if the members of this Society will work on 
their Representatives in the Legislature to pass that bill at 
this extra session, this Pure Food Law would be in active 
operation. 

The discussion being closed the motion was put and 
carried unanimously. 



Becommendations of Committee on Nominations. 

President, S. B. "Woods, Charlottesville, Va.; Vice- 
Presidents, Hon. George E. Murrell, Fontella, Va., W. T. 
Hood, Richmond, Va., Dr. M. L. McCue, Greenwood, Va., 
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David O'Eorke, Staunton, Va., Col. A. M. Bowman, Salem, 
Ya., Hon. G. W. Koiner, Kichmond, Ya., Prof. W. B. 
Alwood, Blacksburg, Ya.; Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer, Walter Wkately, Crozet, Ya.; Recording Sec- 
retary, Howard B. Dinwiddie, Greenwood Depot, Ya.; 
Advisory Committee on Report, Dr. M. L. McCue, Green- 
wood Depot, Ya., and Robert L. Holberton, Greenwood 
Depot, Ya. 

Dr. M. L. McCue. 

Hon. G. E. Mubrell. 

C. L. Wayland. 

The President: "Are there any other nominations?" 
(None.) 

A member put the motion and the nominees were 
elected. 



Report of Committee on New Fruits and 
Nomenclature. 



Hon. G. E. Murrell, Chairman. 



The ground has been pretty well passed over in the dis- 
cussion of peaches and apples which we have had here. I am 
a little in doubt as to one thing, that is the Triumph peach. 
That is classed as one of the new varieties, and I bought my 
trees from a Southern nursery of supposed great reliability 
and knowledge along this line. The peaches from these 
answered the description of the Triumph, except they have 
the tightest clinging stone I evBr saw. Other gentlemen 
say they should be freestone. If so, evidently I have the 
wrong peach. 
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As to the Japanese plums; I have tried several vari*eties 
which are classed as new. 

The Eed June I have found most profitable of all. It 
is a magnificent bearer, the plums are of fine size; and so far 
I have had no rot at all, even when other varieties were 
rotting adjacent to them. 

The Wickson has given with me exactly opposite results 
to those which seem to have been received by many others 
in the United States. It is by far the most precocious 
bearer I have ever had; even when planted in the spring it 
always had matured fruit the same year, and the second 
year it has overborne with fruit as fine in quality as any 
of the Japanese, according to my notion. However, it seems 
to be quite subject to rot. 

Burbank is one of the most profitable of the Japanese, 
but it has not been satisfactory with me>, especially this 
season; during the hot weather that we have had it has been 
very badly sunburnt, and a very small percentage of the plums 
were marketable. 

Abundance has been one of the best all around; a mid- 
season Japanese plum, it haa borncr heavily and has always 
sold fairly well. 

The jpatsuma plum tree for several years has not borne 
well with me and never bore a plum until I regrafted the 
trees with the Wickson, and the cross-fertilization of this 
variety immediately gave me immense crops. As a plum for 
preserving, especially, I think there is no superior to it. A 
person can work up a large local demand for this plum wher- 
ever its merits become known. 

The Bavay I have found an exceedingly fine mid-season 
plum. For my own eating I prefer the Bavay. 

The Ogon is a freestone, and is quite early. Some people 
like it ; I think the flavor quite tame, myself. 

There is a plum known as the Yellow Japan, and as the 
Norman, and the Mikado, and the White Kelsey. I bought 
thea^^ at fancy prices, but they turned out the same thing; 
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Professor Bailey says this pltuii is growing in favor. With 
me it is one of the rankest growers, but it is an immense 
bearer. 

Prunis Simoni I suppose is hardly to be classed as a 
Japanese. I can not say it has much value, except as a per- 
fumer for handkerchiefs; it is delightful for that purpose, 
but I never found them of commercial value. 

The Willard is the earlieat Japanese that I have fruited, 
the flavor was miserable, and I should not advise anybody to 
plant it. A person that does so once, will not do so again. 

Outside of these I have tried some of the crosses 
between the native and Japanese, one of which I suppose is 
the Gold, being sent out as that by a Western nursery, which 
is a great improvement on its parent, the Robinson, in size — ^I 
do not think that I can say it is so in appearance. It is a 
clingstone, and I consider it far from the best thing on earth, 
even if the nursery which sends it out does say it is. It is of 
fairly good quality only ; I think it is no better than Robin- 
son. I should advise any one who is going to plant it to 
experiment with it before doing so. 

The Wickson is a very pretty tree and with me is quite 
a strong grower. 

Now leaving the plums and taking up the apples: Stay- 
man^s Winesap has been spoken of here several times. I have 
had some more experience this year with them. The fruit 
hangs on the tree very much better than its parent, and 
its only weakness shown with me was, that it was not as 
highly colored as the parent's. But in quality, I think it was 
certainly equal, probably superior. The size, so far as I 
can judge, is a good deal larger than that of its parent's. As 
to the bearing qualities I can not speak definitely enough 
yet, as the trees are too young for me to state accurately, but 
I think it is a very promising apple. But until the question 
of the high color is more thoroughly settled, I should advise 
growers not to plant extensively yet. 

The Bismarck is a very precocious bearer, and is an 
apple of large size, very much like Fallawater. It is of very 
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inferior quality, and I should not advise anybody's planting it. 

The Missouri Pippin, while an old apple, is compara- 
tively new in Virginia. I planted my trees in April — ^they 
were two- or three-year-old trees — and I gathered a few 
specimens off them the same year in the following September. 
Of course that means very little, but simply shows an early 
bearer. And each year since that I have had a few speci- 
mens on the trees. This year on the three-year-old trees I 
had as high as one, hundred and fifty perfect specimens, and 
I think it is probably an apple that we can afford to experi- 
ment with, and you will find valuable as a " filler." I planted 
five hundred of them with that end in view. 

Touching upon the nut industry, I have tried twelve or 
fifteen of the different varieties of the chestnuts of the 
French, Spanish, and the Japanese types. Taking the Para- 
gon as an example of the Spanish type: the Paragon is un- 
questionably a fine chestnut, one of the very best, but with 
me it ripens almost too late to have a conmiercial value. It 
does not ripen until the native nuts come into the market, and 
the market is glutted, and prices very low. With the experi- 
ments I have made, I turn rather to the Japanese for my hope 
of profit. Of the Japanese, one of the most precocious I have 
fruited is Extra Early Japan, later renamed Kent. This will 
bear the second year, and continue to bear very heavily, but 
it is rather small and the quality is poor. 

This year I have fruited Alpha for the first time, and 
rather prefer it to the Kent. 

The Killen and Felton, two later specimens of the 
Japanese type, are very large in size, but I hardly deem them 
as valuable as the Paragon; and I would rather have the 
Paragon. The Eidgely and Numbo are not as good as the 
Paragon. If you are going to take any of the Spanish type, I 
expect the Paragon is the best. 

I tried some experiments with some of the French chest- 
nuts, Oombale, Nouzillard, and Quercy. They have been the 
most rampant growers I ever saw. The first year I grafted 
them the branches grew eight feet. Up to the present time 
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I have not fruited any but Quercy, and that has been rather 
disappointing. 

There is in Bedford County, and possibly some others, 
a type of chinkapin which ripens quite early and very 
nearly approaches in size the best of the native chestnuts, and 
I think money could be made out of them, by planting 
orchards of them, but so far as I know it has never been done. 

In Quinces I have found no new varieties yet that 
proved satisfactory, or superior to the old Orange or Apple 
Quince that we have in Virginia. 



DISCUSSION. 

Member: "I should like for Mr. Murrell to state the 
character of the growth of the tree and the general appear- 
ance of his Triumph peach.^^ 

Mb. Mueeell: " The tree is very straight and upright, 
and the peach has a mottled appearance, is almost of the 
Georgia type.'' 

Member: " What is the color? " 

Mb. Mubbell: " It is a very dull purplish red." 

Membeb: "All over?'' 

Mb. Mubbell: " I can hardly say it is all over, I do not 
carry the specimens distinctly enough in my mind to attempt 
an accurate description." 

Membeb: " Do you consider the Wickson a Japanese 
plum?" 

Mb. Mubbell: " I certainly do." 

Membeb: " I understood the Wickson was not a 
Japanese." 

Mb. Mubbell: " It comes from a cross." 

Mifc. Van Deman: " It is a Japanese plum made by some 
of the crosses among the Japanese." 

Membeb: " What is the color of the Satsuma plum? " 
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]VIe. Murrell: " Very dark, looking Kke a piece of red 
beef when it is cut." 

Member f "How about the Shropshire Damson?" 

Mr. Murrell: " I can speak only from hearsay. Some 
of my neighbors have tried it and have succeeded admirably; 
they say that it is an improvement on the old Damson." 

Member: " Does the curculio attack the Japanese plum? 
Doesn't it make them drop? " 

Mr. Murrell: " I found that I did not need to take any 
measures to prevent dropping of the fruit." 

Member: "Don't you think the curculios deform a 
good many specimens? " 

Mr. Murrell: " They disfigure them. They leave their 
mark, but the plum matures in nearly perfect shape except 
for that mark." 

Member: "What do you think of the Wickson as a 
commercial plum? " 

Mr. Murrell: "It carries well and shows up beauti- 
fully in the carrier. As to its possibilities as a commercial 
plum, and as to Tvhat money it will bring I can hardly say. 
I was robbed of every one I had by a commission merchant 
in Philadelphia. The Wickson is a very pretty tree and with 
me is quite a strong grower." 

Member: "Hasn't this past season been a little too 
favorable for us to pronounce upon the new varieties, or to 
form any opinion as to the productiveness of the Wickson? " 

Mr. Murrell: " This is about the third year with me, 
and they have shown up the same way every time." 

Member: "A question has been raised as to whether 
the Wickson would not suffer from early blooming." 

Mr. Murrell: " I kept a percentage table of the frost 
of three years ago and the effect upon the fruit. The Wick- 
son carried as high a percentage as any all the way through — 
no, I am wrong; I mean it had as high a number of perfect 
plums in proportion to the foot of twig as the Wild Goose had, 
but the percentage of killed was greatly more." 
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Member: " Would you plant a thousand Staymans in 
preference to the old Winesap?^^ 

Mb. Mubrell: "I have done so myself,' but I should 
hesitate to advise you till you try it in your own section." 

Member: "Did you graft your chestnuts on native 
sprouts? " 

Mr. Murrell: "Yes, I grafted on native sprouts." 

Member : " How far from the ground ? " 

Mr. Murrell: " I grafted the Japanese a little higher 
from the ground than the Spanish. I used stock of about 
two or three years^ growth (two years is perferable), cutting 
off about an inch or inch and a half above where the lateral 
limbs put out. The chestnut is very easily grafted, most 
easily of any fruit I have ever experimented with." 

Member: " About what time do you graft? " 

Mr. Murrell: "At any time from the 1st of March 
till the 15th of May with uniform success." 

Member: " Did you ever ^ bark graft ' any? " 

Mr. Murrell: " I had no success along that line; I at- 
tempted it, but for some reason failed ta produce good re- 
sults." 

Member: " It has always succeeded best with. me." 

Mr. Murrell: " Not so in my case." 

Member: " Have you ever tried currants? " 

Mr. MyRRELL: "Yes, to a limited extent. I have 
grown the Cherry, White Versailles and Fay's Prolific. The 
latter has been the best with me." 

Member: " I should like to know what your observa- 
tion has been as to the hardiness of fruit buds on the Triumph 
Peach?" 

Mr. Murrell: " I have never fruited the Triumph until 
this year, so no comparisons could be drawn, but everything 
was favorable." 

Colonel Bowman: "I want to say in reference to the 
Triumph, that we have five hundred trees in our orchard, and 
we found it hardier in the fruit bud than any other variety. I 
bought them from New Jersey, and we found it a very differ- 
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ent peach from what Mr. Murrell describes. It is almost 
entirely a freestone, a very dark red peach. It has borne 
every year from the second year of planting out, notwith- 
standing that the year before this last one there was a very 
severe frost, which killed almost every other variety in the 
orchard.^^ 

Membeb: " Does it rot any? '^ 

Colonel Bowman: " It did not rot at all, and it hasn't 
the extreme upright growth described by Mr. Murrell." 

Membeb: " The peach is of a good size? '' 

Colonel Bowman: " Yes, sir; for an early peach." 

Me. Muebell: "I want to add a little testimony to 
Greensboro. I found it the most beautiful early peach I ever 
fruited. It is of large size, takes on a beautiful blush, 
and will sell for a fancy price in any market, but like the 
General Lee it requires careful handling to get it into the 
market in good condition." 

Peofessob Waite: "I had occasion to learn a little 
something about the Triumph; I should not be surprised if 
Mr. Murrell had the Triumph; because I found the Triumph 
extremely variable, due to difference in soil and location. 
As a rule the Triumph responded to high culture, and, where 
they were well grown, the trees were strong and vigorous and 
the tendency to adhere was much less." 

Me. Mureell: " I just want to say that my Triumph, 
on the richest soil in the whole orchard, made three times 
the growth of any other variety." 

Peofessob Waite: "They had that experience with 
the Triumph at places that I have seen." 



Election of Honorary Members. 

A motion was made by Mr. Whately that all visitors, 
not residents of the State, who were then present, should be 
elected honorary members of the Society, and also all ladies 
who had attended the meeting. 
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Attexition was called to the fact that all ladies had the 
right to become members by giving their names to the Sec- 
retary, and that Professor Waite was already an honorary 
member. 

The motion was then amended, and the following were 
elected honorary members: Professor S. B. Heiges, York, 
Pennsylvania; Professor Wesley Webb, Dover, Delaware; 
Professor W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, North Carolina. 



Modern Apple-Culture. 

Professor H. E. Van Deman. 

In the early days, when the country was new and the 
soil in its virgin condition, it was full of available plant food 
and there were almost no insects, nor fungous and bacterial 
diseases to affect the apple tree or its fruit; and it was an easy 
matter to have perfect apples of such varieties as then were. 
Now it is a hand-to-hand fight with impoverished soil, insects 
by the billion, and sporadic diseases that attack all parts of 
the tree, and even invade the apples in the barrel. 

If we have searched the whole world for the best apples 
that grow, the whole world seems to have concentrated every 
possible enemy within our apple orchards. The great ques- 
tion of the apple orchardist of to-day is " What shall I do to 
enable me to grow good apples cheaply? " 

The World Wants Good Apples. — There is no doubt 
that the world wants good apples and that it is willing to pay 
a fair price for them. As the supply increases the demand 
seems to increase in a greater proportion. Our people are 
eating more apples than formerly and drinking less " apple- 
jack," which is a very wise change in both respects. Apples, 
and all other fruit as well, are becoming considered an article 
of food rather than a luxury and the people of Europe are 
learing more of the value and cheapness of our apples. The 
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foreign trade in them is steadily increasing; this year the 
beautiful, extensive and prolonged display of our comnjercial 
apples, made through our government at Paris, is already 
having a marked effect upon the apple market of Europe. 
Virginia was represented in that display through the energy 
and personal sacrifice of a very few of her most enterprising 
citizens, and consequently shared the laurels. 

As before stated, the great question with our apple 
growers is, " How shall I produce the best apples at the least 
cost ? " To do this with the nearest approach to perfection it 
is essential that we understand at least the main principles 
that underlie the art of apple culture, and then that we faith- 
fully apply them. We must know what the apple tree is in 
all its parts; what are its most suitable environments; and 
how we may the most cheaply furnish them. 

A Few Scientific Facts. — It is neither necessary nor 
fitting for me to go into the details of the botany, or the his- 
tory of the apple, to a tedious degree on this occasion. It 
might, however, help us to understand its nature and conse- 
quently its treatment better, if I briefly mentioned a few 
scientific facts. 

Botanists have found eleven distinct species of the apple 
family growing wild, just as nature left them. Four of these 
are native in ^North America; and taken together they ex- 
tend from Alaska to Northern Florida, but there is scarcely 
a trace of one of them in the varieties of our cultivated apple. 
They are chiefly the result of the improvement of two Euro- 
pean species, Pirus Malus, the " Hairy Wild Apple," and 
to some extent of P. Silvestris, which is called the " Smooth 
Wild Apple." A very few of our crab-apples are selected 
varieties of one of our own species, P. locusis, commonly 
called the " Prairie Apple." This species is exceedingly 
hardy, the fruit has a most pronounced and delicious fra- 
grance, although it is very sour to the taste, and keeps well 
into the winter. As the crossing of our best apples on this 
wild species is not a very difficult matter and as a few experi- 
mepters are already working at it we have every reason to 
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hope, if not to expect, that in these crosses we have the foun- 
dation, of a more useful class of apples than those of the pres- 
ent day. It may take hundreds of years to accomplish much, 
or it may take a much shorter time in the rapidity of modern 
scientific and practical developments. 

Perhaps we might briefly notice the structure of the 
apple tree. It has roots, of course, which live in the soil and 
whose office it is, chiefly, to absorb food for the entire tree. 
Myriads of tender rootlets are formed each spring upon the 
smaller roots, and at their extremities are spongioles through 
which plant food is absorbed after having been dissolved in 
the water of the soil. These tiny rootlets die every fall just 
as the leaves do, or harden into woody fibre, because they are 
not needed to absorb food for the tree during its dormant 
stage. They are easily injured by drought or too much heat 
and also by too much water. The roots of an apple tree flour- 
ish in a moist and cool soil and not in heated, very wet, or 
very dry soil. Such was the soil in Northern Europe where 
the wild apple, from which our varieties came, naturally grew. 
Our effort should be to provide these conditions for our apple 
trees, if we expect them to do their best bearing. 

The trees also have leaves which live in the open air 
where they come in direct contact with the sunshine and all 
the other influences that nature has provided. They are pecu- 
liarly adapted to perform certain functions without which 
no tree or plant can live. These are to exhale through their 
surfaces a large part of the water taken up by the roots, 
and to absorb from the air and digest carbon dioxide gas. 
This gas is composed of carbon and oxygen, which is dis- 
solved inside the leaves; and the carbon used in building up 
the woody parts of the entire structure, from the tip of the 
topmost branch to the farthest extremity of the longest root. 
The upper side of each apple leaf is covered with a layer of 
water-tight and air-tight transparent cells, and below these 
a thick mass of green cells, and, next the under side, are more 
green cells between which are numerous apertures or breath- 
ing pores. Through these pores passes inward every atom 
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of carbon that the tree obtains, and outward nearly all the 
water taken up by the roots, after it has performed its duties 
in the living structure. They are protected from becoming 
clogged by particles of dust floating in the air, by a covering 
of minute hairs which form a down which makes the under 
side of the leaf look white. It is calculated by microscopists 
that there are about fifty million cells in one apple leaf of 
ordinary size, and four hundred thousand breathing pores. 
A large apple tree in full leaf will evaporate through its 
pores, during a hot summer day, more than two hundred gal- 
lons of water, so scientists say; and if this be true — ^which we 
have every reason to believe — ^it becomes us to use every pos- 
sible means to conserve the soil moisture of our orchards. 
Experience as well as scientific research leads us to this con- 
clusion. 

Some Practioal Facts. — ^In practical apple-culture we 
have a few excellent examples and very many poor ones. It 
is a lamentable fact that there are far too few apple orchard- 
ii^ in Virginia, as is the case elsewhere, who do more than 
half their duty. Your soil and climate is well adapted to 
apple-culture, especially in the Piedmont and mountain sec- 
tion. In the coast regions I find that while the trees grow 
and bear quite well the late apples do not keep well. Winter 
apple-culture is the stronghold of horticulture in Virginia. 
Whoever has an orchard of suitable varieties in a true winter 
apple section and gives it proper care is almost certain of 
success. There is not in all of North America a better place 
to follow this business than some of the mountain coves of 
Virginia and adjacent States. In some places the land is not 
so rough, is more free from stumps and stones, and there are 
fewer insects and fungous diseases; but for rich apple soil, 
good flavor and the keeping qualities of the fruit, and near- 
ness to the great markets of the East and of Europe, your 
country is surely wonderfully favored. I do not believe half 
of you appreciate it yourselves. If you did you would grow 
better apples, and more of them. 
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You may ask again, " How shall we do this? " Having 
had many years of experience in orcharding I am well aware 
that it is more easily said than done. Talk is one thing and 
carrying it into successful practice is another. Surely I should 
be guilty of folly, if I should suggest things that could not be 
done, and done profitably. It has been truthfully said, 
" What man has done man can do again," and in the light of 
modem improvements we may add, he can now do better and 
more cheaply. This I firmly believe is true of apple-culture. 
We may talk of the " good old times," when our forefathers 
grew apples that were neither wormy nor scabby. Doubt- 
less they had such. And so may we have them; and we may 
besides have varieties that are superior to the most of those 
they grew. We have been progressing in both scientific 
and practical pomology. Although we may have millions of 
harmful insects where they had but thousands, and fungous 
diseases have proportionately increased, yet we have means 
of defense that they knew nothing of. Our soil may not be 
so fertile as formerly and where it has been handled on the 
principle of getting as much out of it as possible and putting 
back little or nothing, it is decidedly poor; but good treatment 
will restore such, and our virgin soils are as good as any that 
our forefathers cleared. 

The matter of spraying has been laid before you so 
plainly by the rural press, in special publications, and by word 
of mouth and demonstration by your State ofiicials, that it 
should seem useless to even mention it here; but the truth is 
that very few of the fruit-growers of this or any other State 
will spray so much as once in a season. The contrast between 
fruit grown on sprayed and unsprayed trees is usually so 
great that it is a direct violation of the plainest rules of busi- 
ness to neglect it. There are occasionally cases where trees 
that were not sprayed have borne as good fruit as those that 
were, but this is very rare, and in nearly every instance close 
investigation has shown that the work was either done poorly 
or unwisely. Spraying is insurance, whether it is a direct 
remedy or not. We may not see the good effects the same 
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year it is done so much as in those following. This is more 
likely to be true of spraying for fungous diseases than for in- 
sects. I shall not attempt to go into the details of either 
branch of this great subject; that is chiefly for others who 
make it their business to study and experiment along those 
Knes; but I do wish to urge the necessity of spraying upon 
every fruit-grower in Virginia. 

I have been informed that the Woolly Aphis or apple- 
tree louse is a very serious pest among the apple orchards of 
your State. In my own experience I have been so f ortimate 
as to have never had it to fight, but I know from observation 
and hearsay that it is exceedingly harmful and is also very 
difficult to destroy. There are two forms of this insect, one 
being very small and wingless, and living on the roots 
underground, while the other has wings and lives on the 
upper part of the apple tree. Both forms are very small, 
perhaps one twenty-fifth of an inch in length of body. The 
wingless lice have a whitish, cottony coating which is often 
several times longer than their bodies and a mass of them has 
the appearance of mould. Sometimes small clumps of them 
are found a short distance above ground. They pierce the 
bark of the roots and suck the sap, causing a loss of strength of 
the tree and knotty, misshapen rootlets. Sometimes the trees 
dwindle and die with no outward cause, when their roots are 
covered with these little pests which are sucking out their 
life. The winged form is a little larger than the others and 
much less numerous. This insect perhaps came from Europe, 
where it is very abundant, especially in England and G^t- 
many. It flourishes in a cool climate rather than in a warm 
one; which makes it worst where the apple does the best. 

The means of fighting the Woolly Aphis are very lim- 
ited, because it is very difficult to reach and hard to kill. The 
above-ground form may be destroyed by drenching with kero- 
sene emulsion, but the principal part is i^nderground. Some 
have been moderately successful by removing enough earth 
to lay the upper roots bare and pouring on water nearly boil- 
ing hot. But tobacco seems to be the safest and surest of all 
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this vile weed. Where the roots are laid bare a quantity of 
tobacco stems, dust or damaged leaves may be applied and 
the soil covered over all. 

The soil water will dissolve out the nicotine and kill all 
the lice it comes in contact with. Tobacco is also a most ex- 
cellent fertilizer and worth to the trees, as a manure, all it is 
likely to cost. It has no ill effects upon the roots, so far as 
I have heard. 

Bisulphide of carbon, which quickly changes from a 
liquid to a very poisonous gas, has been tried, by injecting it 
in the soil where the lice are abundant on the roots, and it 
has been effective in some cases, but it is expensive and in 
some degree injurious to the roots. 

Tillage and rERTiLriY. — "[fillage and fertility are so 
closely connected that they may properly be discussed to- 
gether. Some good authorities say that tillage is fertility, 
and doubtless, in some cases it may serve instead of manur- 
ing, but manuring cannot be safely substituted for tillage. 
And why is tillage so important? There are at least two ex- 
cellent reasons. 

First. It conserves soil moisture. As we have before 
seen; water is an all-important factor in tree growth. With- 
out a normal supply of it no tree can flourish and, above all, 
no fruit tree can bear profitable crops. It is water, water, 
water, every day, both summer and winter and yet not too 
much of it at any time. We have said that apple roots should 
be in a soil which is both moist and cool, and the same is about 
equally true of the roots of all other fruit trees. To insure 
these conditions the soil must be kept loose and porous. Few 
of our soils are so compact as to need under-draining to make 
them suitable for apple-culture, but if they need it they 
should have it; otherwise, select better land. It does not pay 
to waste time, labor, and money in growing an orchard on a 
poor piece of land. Provided the land is suitable and the 
trees properly set, cultivate them thoroughly from the start. 
I do not think it advisable to plow or cultivate deeply in an 
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apple orchard; but instead, shallow and frequently. We 
have such excellent farm tools now that cultivation is made 
much easier and cheaper than with the old styles. The disc 
and spading harrows are about the best for orchard culture 
where the soil is reasonably free from stones and stumps. 
The Acme harrow is another good tool for such land and the 
weeders are almost indispensable. Indeed it is surprising how 
well the weeders work among the stones. But the spring- 
tooth harrow is the best implement for working up very stony 
land. On the great Olden Fruit Farm in Southern Missouri 
the Morgan spading harrow is the principal tool used in the 
apple and peach orchards. It is generally used for the first 
spring working and after some two weeks it is run crosswise. 
This method of cross-working at intervals of about two weeks 
is followed until the orchard has been gone over five times. 
This costs just the same as one plowing and is. very much bet- 
ter for the trees. It requires a good team, but does thorough 
work. Just before the last harrowing one bushel per acre 
of cow peas is sown broadcast. This crop is left until after 
the apples are gathered, when hogs are turned in to eat the 
peas and the few waste apples left on the ground. ITothing 
more is done until the next spring, when the same treatment 
is repeated. When red clover is sown, it is left to occupy the 
ground for about two years. This plan keeps the upper soil 
loose and the trees growing, and able to hold and mature a 
good crop of fruit. The peas enrich the soil by adding nitro- 
gen and humus to it; for as we know the cow pea (as is the 
case with the clovers and some other plants) is capable of 
gathering nitrogen from the air. In the famous Morrill 
peach orchards at Benton Harbor, Michigan, the ground is 
first plowed in the early spring and then the surface kept 
mellow — with the weeder principally. The soil is somewhat 
sandy and this light, scratching tool will usually stir the sur- 
face sufficiently. Heavier tools are used whenever they are 
necessary to loosen the soil, and in heavier land they would 
be quite often needed. Whatever tools or methods of tillage 
are used, the soil must be kept loose. The more like dust the 
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surface is, the moister will be the under soil. A finely pul- 
verized soil keeps the water from escaping by evaporation. 
It has been very properly called a "dust blanket." 

It does not matter how rich a soil may be in the ele- 
ments of fertility; if there is not sufficient water in the soil 
to dissolve those elements and carry them into the sap of the 
tree, they can be of no value. All plant food is only available 
when in liquid form. When dissolved in soil water and the 
rootlets are in a healthy, normal condition, as they will be 
where the soil is moist and cool, they will absorb the food, 
and once inside the tree, it will pass into every needed place. 

Second. The air and the light and the heat of the sun, 
have something to do with the disintegration of the materials 
of the soil which contain plant food and if they cannot 
act properly their benefits cannot be felt properly. Stirring 
the soil frequently has a remarkable influence in this direc- 
tion. It permits the air to circulate sufficiently; it brings 
the dift'erent particles into contact with each other; it helps 
the soil foment those mysterious bacterial organisms in the 
soil to multiply and perform their delicate yet forceful 
work. 

There are many soils that may seem to be worn out that 
may be made productive by proper treatment. As has been 
suggested, thorough tillage and soiling crops that add nitro- 
gen and humus will do much to unlock the latent fertility in 
the soil, but manuring is also very beneficial, if not necessary, 
to bring almost any ordinary soil to its most profitable condi- 
tion. There is nothing better for an apple orchard than 
good stable manure. It contains the three elements of fer- 
tility, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in available forms, 
and humus besides. But there is rarely enough of it to more 
than give a light sprinkling to a small part of the orchard. 
We are almost driven to the use of commercial fertilizers. 
If we apply them we should first know what is needed and in 
what proportions to apply them. 

When a bearing apple orchard does not make a growth 
of a foot on the ends of its main branches nitrogen is needed. 
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The cheapest form in which to buy it is nitrate of soda. This 
should be applied during the early part of the growing season 
when the roots can appropriate it at once, for it wiU soon bo 
lost by evaporation if not utilized. 

It is rare that more than two hundred pounds per acre 
will be needed. In the treatment of old orchards by some 
of the experiment stations and by private orchardists it has 
been proven that such an application is one of the cheapest 
and most beneficial manures. Dried blood, fish scrap and 
slaughter-house refuse, or tankage, as it is often termed, also 
contain nitrc^en in excellent form. 

Phosphoric acid should be applied to any orchard that 
is not vigorous. It gives strength to the tree and aids materi- 
ally in the formation of the seeds, which often draws heavily 
upon the vitality of the tree. It may be had in dissolved 
bone and perhaps cheaper in phosphate rock. About three 
or four hundred pounds per acre of either of these may be 
applied with profit every two or three years. 

Of all manures for fruits potash is usually the most 
needful and beneficial. It not only adds to the vigor of the 
tree, but it helps the fruit to attain large size, take on high 
color, and have rich flavor. Muriate and sulphate of potash 
contain it in the cheapest and best forms in which to apply it. 
They each contain about fifty per cent, of available potash, 
the rest being chiefly common salt, chloride of sodium. An 
application of two or three hundred pounds per acre every 
two years is sufficient. Kainit is another valuable source of 
potash, but there is only from twelve to fourteen per cent, 
of potash in it, and the transportation of so much common 
salt, which is of little or no value to the soil as a manure, is 
an unnecessary expense. Wood ashes contain potash, but 
there is only about five per cent, in the very best grade of 
unleached hard wood ashes. There is a small proportion, 
one or two per cent., of phosphoric acid. 

Vaeieties. — ^I have been requested by your Secretary 
to say something about the varieties of the apple that I think 
suitable for planting in Virginia. You have recently had an 
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able committee laboring upon the preparation of a fruit list 
for the State and that list has been published. It is a good 
guide to your people, better than any that I can give you, be- 
cause it is made up from the opinions of many of your best 
fruit-growers. But in deference to your Secretary and with 
the hope that I may possibly suggest something to your ad- 
vaatage, I will do as requested. 

The family apple orchards are of more importance to 
the country people than the commercial orchards, because 
they supply many of the comforts of home and I will venture 
to give a list of such kinds as are of superior quality or other; 
wise especially valuable for family use in Virginia. They 
will be arranged in groups in order of ripening. The number 
of trees of each variety will be given on the basis of one 
hundred being a sufficient number for an ordinary orchard. 

SUMMER ATJTUMN. WINTER, 

2 Summer Rose. 2 Maiden's Blush. 4 Grimes. 

2 Early Harvest. 4 Jefferis. 6 Jonathan. 

2 Red June. 2 Chenango. 10 Stayman. 

2 Fanny. 2 Mother. 10 Winesap. 

2 Primate. 2 Wine. 16 Kome Beauty. 

2 Golden Sweet. 2 Bamsdell's Sweet 80 York Imperial. 

This list may be varied to suit the peculiar requirements 
of different sections, but all the varieties named will be found 
to succeed on any good apple soil within this or neighboring 
States. Where the Yellow Newtown, or Albemarle, will 
thrive, at least ten trees should be planted instead of some 
of those I have mentioned. 

And now as to commercial apples, the growing of which 
is one of the leading features of farm business in Virginia, so 
that you who have long been growing them know far more 
than myself about the most profitable kinds: 

YELLOW NEWTOWN. Wherever the land and cU- 
mate is just right for the proper development of this old 
favorite there is no variety that will bring so high a price to the 
grower. There are many mountain coves which have rich 
soil and the proper presentation to the sun that produce 
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the largest and most beautiful specimens of Newtown that 
I have ever seen. Those who possess such lands and are able 
to plant and care for the trees can do no better than to set 
orchards of this variety. 

YOEK IMPERIAL. Perhaps there is no variety equal 
to this for general culture. It will succeed better than almost 
any other in the coast region, and in the mountain and inter- 
mediate country, it is a standard. It is so well known in the 
markets of Europe that buyers there call for it. The tree 
is very productive and regular in its bearing. In quality it 
may safely be classed as above the average, and the color is a 
mixture of yellow and red that is very attractive. It is a late 
keeper. 

BEN DAVIS. All the abuse that has been heaped upon 
Ben Davis has seemed to make it only more popular. The 
market grower finds buyers calling for it because of its even 
size, brilliant color, and late keeping quality. The growers 
like it because the tree is almost without a fault in every 
respect; it bears regularly and the buyers want the fruit. 
The poor flavor seems to be only a slight objection in the 
market. Although Virginia can produce better apples, there 
is money in growing it. 

The WINESAP is an old standard. Its brilliant color, 
good flavor, long keeping, and heavy bearing in a great 
measure make up for the small size of the fruit and the ugly 
shape of the tree. It is one of our best apples for general use. 

The STAYMAN, which is a seedling of the Winesap, is 
fast coming into favor, and I believe it will evidently supplant 
its parent. The fruit is larger, about the same in shape and 
color, fully equal to it in flavor and is as good a keeper. The 
tree is decidedly better. It has a much more upright growth, 
the branches are not so straggling and liable to cross each 
other, and the root system is also superior to that of Winesap. 

EOME BEAUTY. This is another of the old standard 
winter apples for this part of the country. It does as well in 
Virginia as in any place I ever saw it grown except perhaps in 
Western Colorado. The large and even size of the fruit and 
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its handsome red coloring piake it very salable. The quality 
is very good but it does not keep so well as sonae other kinds. 
However, it is one of our good winter apples. 

The MISSOUEI is comparatively new in all the Eastern 
States. In the Western States and Territories it has long 
been a great favorite. It is one of the earliest and most 
prolific bearers of all apples. This makes it especially 
valuable as a filler between later bearing varieties that will 
remain after the temporary trees have served their time and 
purpose, and been removed. The size is medium, being about 
the same as that of Winesap, but the shape is flatter, the 
quality not so good; nor is it so late a keeper. However, it 
is mild subacid, pleasant and by no means poor. The color 
is very good, being mostly red over a yellow under-color. The 
fruit usually meets with a ready sale on the market. There 
is no variety that will make larger returns, and few so large 
within the first ten or fifteen years after planting. The 
Missouri deserves a thorough trial in Virginia, 

The WAGENER is another remarkably early bearer. It 
has long been grown in the North and West, but only very 
little in the East and South. The apple is of good medium 
size, almost large, very well covered with bright red, and 
of excellent but tart flavor. I think it equal to Winesap in 
quality. It also keeps well. The principal fault is .that 
the tree is poorly supplied with roots; but top working on a 
thrifty stock will overcome this objection. It makes an 
excellent " filler ^^ and the fruit is well received on the 
markets. 

JONATHAN. Of all the brilliant red apples none sur- 
passes the Jonathan. It is as good as it looks to be, for the 
quality is first class. Those who like Yellow Bellflower and 
other tartish apples are or would be fond of Jonathan. The 
tree is usually a good bearer and has a good form. In size 
the fruit is medium. It is not a late keeper and requires 
early gathering. 

The GANO has been much talked of. It is so nearly like 
5eA Davis in all respects but color, which is almost a solid 
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red, that many of those who have grown it can see no other 
difference in tree or fruit. That is my own opinion of it. 

The SPRINGDALE is another very late keeper. It is 
one of those new seedlings from northwestern Arkansas that 
have been tested but little outside that State. It is rather 
large and roundish oblate in shape. The color is mostly 
brilliant red. The quality is fair. It is worthy of trial. 

The ARKANSAS BLACK has been before the pubKc 
for about fifteen years and in almost every test that has been 
made it has been found inferior in several respects. The color 
is very dark, almost solid red, and the size and quality only 
medium. When fully ripe it becomes quite dry. The tree 
is not very productive, and the fruit falls very badly before 
time for gathering winter apples. Nor does it keep .well. 
On the whole it is unworthy of further trial. 

ARKANSAS is one of the names given to a seedling 
from that State which has been also called Arkansaw and 
Mammoth Blacktwig. It is a seedling of Winesap and resem- 
bles that variety in the tree, except that it is more upright in 
habit. It bears very well and the fruit does not drop badly. 
The size is from medium to large, and the shape rather flat. 
The color is a dark, smoky red, which is not especially attrac- 
tive. In quality it is not equal to Winesap; yet it is very good. 
It is not so juicy when fully ripe as I should like. Considera- 
ble quantities have been put upon the markets from West- 
em orchards and there seem to be no special complaints of 
it in regard to keeping or otherwise. 

PARAGON. About forty years ago a seedling of Wine- 
sap was discovered in Tennessee which was finally named 
Paragon. It was so much like the Arkansas that many pomo- 
logists, myself among the number, thought they were iden- 
tical. The authentic history of each has, however, proved 
their separate origin. Paragon is larger than Winesap and 
is said to be equal to it in every other way. I have never 
seen it in the orchard but have been told that the tree is 
better than that of Winesap. It is undoubtedly worthy of 
trial. 
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The BAIN'AIN'A is an Indiana seedling that is attracting 
some attention. I have never seen it in bearing, but it is 
claimed on good authority to be free from serious faults and 
a good bearer. The fruit is excellent. Its size is a;bout 
medium and the shape nearly round. In color it is rich 
yellow with brilliant shading of red on the sunny side. Its 
general appearance is very attractive. The quality is about 
equal to that of the best apples we have, being rich subacid, 
aromatic, with flesh tender and yet sufficiently firm to safely 
withstand handling. It is an early winter apple in most 
sections, and worthy of trial. 

There are other varieties which* might be mentioned, 
some old and some new, but these more important ones are 
perhaps sufficient for this occasion. 

The subject of thinning the fruit on overladen trees 
might have been mentioned and some suggestions and prac- 
tical examples of the benefits given, but the more funda- 
mental principles of apple-culture and their practical appK- 
cation naturally come first; nevertheless, there is no doubt 
that thinning is one of the things that will be done by modern 
apple orchardists who shall produce the highest grades of 
fruit, and it would be well for all of us to try it, on a few 
trees at least. 

There is enough in apple-culture to engage our most 
profound attention, our deepest study and our most earnest 
and persistent labor. 



DISCUSSION. 

Member: "I should like to ask Professor Van Deman 
what is the practical way of thinning? " 

Professor Van Deman: " You have to go right up in 
the tree, go at it like a man, and pull them off. They ought to 
be taken off till those left are not within four or five inches 
of one another. Along in June is about the time for you to 
thin in this section." 
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The Benefits of State Horticultural Societies. 

E. Van Alsteyn, of Kinderhook, 'N, Y. 
Ex-Secretary of Eastern New York Horticultural Society. 

Mr, Chairman, and Friends: 

It seems superfluous for a man to attempt to talk on 
the benefits of a horticultural society after the practical 
demonstrations which we have had during yesterday's and 
to-day's sessions, because the benefits to be derived must 
have been apparent to everybody; and my consenting to 
talk at all on this subject at this time is for two reasons 
only; one is because I do not like to shirk any duty, and I 
agreed to speak and am perfectly willing to do that; the 
other reason is that while these benefits must be apparent 
to all here, yet your reports will undoubtedly reach a large 
number of people who have not been with us, and who 
need these facts to know the value of such organization; and, 
again, something that I say here may possibly come before 
some of the members of your Legislature, and make them •a 
little more ready to appropriate money for this work. These 
are the only reasons why I consent to talk at all, and I am 
not going to speak very long. 

The benefits of State horticultural societies is a subject 
that I should have some knowledge of, because I have been 
secretary of our own society, the Eastern New -York, for a 
number of years. I have the honor and pleasure of belong- 
ing to two Societies in my own State, the Eastern and Western 
New York, and as was announced here yesterday, I became 
a member of yours, because, as an elder in my church said 
when the Christian Endeavor Society was formed, if there is 
any good movement going on here, I want part of it. I also 
have had some experience with the way in which people, who 
are approached on this subject, will make excuses. The 
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average man you approach and ask to become a member 
of a horticultural society, will tell you that if he is going 
to get something out of it — ^if he is going to get one hundred 
and one cents on a dollar that he puts in — he will join. He 
has that dollar so close to his eye that he fails to see the 
advantage at a distance, and the man who joins a horticultural 
society simply with the expectation of immediately making 
money out of it misses the main thing. We must have a little 
sentiment in our nature as well as so much practicality. We 
have to be a little different from a Jew that I heard of, who 
courted a young Jewess, and went to her father. " Mr. Gold- 
stein," he said, " I love your daughter. Oh! Mr. Goldstein, 
my heart goes out to your daughter, and I love her so that 
I make you a formal proposition to take her to be my wife." 
Mr. Goldstein replied, " My child's happiness is the first thing 
to me. She is my youngest child, and if she is the first to be 
married, her marriage portion will be only $10,000. There 
is my daughter Delilah, she is only twenty-five years of age; 
and if Delilah is married first, her marriage portion will be 
$20,000. Then there is Eebecca, who is thirty-five years old; 
and if Eebecca is married first, her marriage portion will be 
$30,000." The young man thought for a while, and then 
said, " Mr. Goldstein, haven't you a daughter about forty 
years old? " You see his love all vanished for other things. 
Now we must have a little love that will stay with us. 

I have seen another class in our Societies, who will come 
to the meetings, if it does not cost them too much, when the 
meeting is brought fairly close to their doors; they will come 
in the meetings and take in everything that is good, but when 
the Secretary or some one else goes to them and asks them 
to give the paltry sum of one dollar to become members 
of the Society and help in a small degree to make the wheels 
go round, they fail to see the object. They remind me of 
the old man who stood up in a revival meeting, and told 
what a good thing religion was and how much it had done for 
him. Finally he said, " Why, brethren, I have been a mem- 
ber of this here church for ten years, and it has never cost 
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me a^ingle cent." Then the minister gat up and said " God 
bless your stingy soul." I always feel like saying that to 
such peopla 

Now then, seriously, I think the benefits of a State 
horticultural society, or any other society of this character, 
are threefold; first, to the individual, then to communities, 
then to States, and we have always to remember that com- 
munities and States are made up of individuals, and only 
as the individual does his part can any good come to the 
many; and in that way we can benefit the State at large. 

Now, how does it benefit the individual? In the first 
place it is a benefit to him, because we come together and rub 
elbows with one another, and he has some of the conceit 
jostled out of him. Sometimes we become so very conceited, 
and think that our way is the best way and the only way; 
the fruit we grow is, perhaps, the very best fruit, and we 
put it up in the best way. Then we come together in 
such meetings as this, and find that there are other people, 
situated very much as we are, that are heads and shoulders in 
front of us, growing better fruit and more fruit, and getting 
more money along the very lines that are open to us. That 
is one thing that will help us. There is another thing: many 
times we are discouraged and disheartened, when working 
on certain lines, and though we get all the light we can, the 
result does not quite suit us; then we come to such a meet- 
ing as this and meet men similarly situated, men who 
are confronted with these same difficulties, and find that some 
are very successful. So we go home much encouraged and 
cheered, and as soon as there are ready to go to work again; 
and at last we meet with success. I am speaking from the 
cold hard facts that have come to my notice time and time 
again. 

I want to give you a marked illustration of that. I cite 
the case of Mr. Wood, a gentleman who this year sold his 
crop of apples for $4,000. He told me that his apple and 
pear crop netted him $6,000 last year, and he had had similar 
results for seven or eight years. This is the history of the 
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case: Mr. Wood was like a great many other farmers thtough 
the country, struggling along with an old orchard, getting 
deeply in debt, and just keeping his head above water, when 
he went down to the meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society at Eochester^-^that was perhaps a dozen 
or fifteen years ago — and he received a little of this help that 
I have been talking about. That was followed up by attend- 
ing a Farmer's Institute in his vicinity, and the light received 
there, and the insight into the matter, made him then take 
interest in the various horticultural publications that came to 
him. These he sought out and read constantly. After a 
while he had " sand " enough to cut out every other tree in 
his orchard; and he ploughed that orchard, and sprayed it, 
as few men anywhere in the country have sprayed. His 
returns did not come in for a year or two — only after a 
period of years; but, as I have just stated to you, Mr. Wood's 
returns last year were $6,000, and he has had similar residt 
for four or five years back. The result which he obtained 
was just from attending that first meeting, and keeping on 
going year after year. That is the sum and substance of the 
facts. And whatever benefits the individual, benefits the 
whole community. Your Commissioner of Agriculture re- 
ferred this morning to certain counties in the northern part of 
this State, where the apple land, the fruit land, as compared 
with the wheat lands, was worth infinitely mbre. Now that is 
also true of that section of the State to which I have been 
referring. Through Monroe and Niagara Counties, farmers 
are abandoning their wheat land and turning their attention 
to fruit-growing, and they did that from the knowledge 
that comes only from visiting meetings of this kind. What 
does that mean? It means a greater wealth to that com- 
munity. And whatever means wealth to a community, means 
wealth to a State. I might go on at length, but I just give 
you these few illustrations as I pass on. 

Eef erence was made yesterday to the exhibit New York 
State is going to make at Buffalo. We have already prac- 
tically three hundred barrels in cold storage to make our 
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exhibit at that Exposition, and we had $10,000 appropriated 
by the Legislature of that State for this exhibit. Now how 
did we get it? We got it because both of the prominent Hor- 
ticultural Societies passed resolutions asking for it, and stated 
reasons for giving it Do you think half a dozen or so men, 
would have gotten a single cent, if they had gone there with- 
out the backing of these societies behind them? Not a'bit of 
it! There is the advantage we had because of those Societies 
of our State. 

You have been speaking here about transportation rates 
and other matters of interest. You must take the matter up 
as a Society; you can not do it individually, but you can do it 
collectively. I went last winter with a committee repre- 
senting the various horticultural societies to our Legislature 
to get a fumigation law passed in our State. We went before 
the Senate Committee, and the chairman of that committee 
said he did not see how they could do so; that there were only 
thirteen men there, and that they had better go slow. But 
before we got through with the members of that Legislature 
they came near believing that we represented thirteen thou- 
sand votes, and the result of that knowledge — which we ham- 
mered into those men — ^was that we one day brought the 
Speaker of the Assembly out of his chair and sent him home 
sick. We did not pass the bill through, as we were a little 
bit late to forestall the action of the politicians, but this com- 
ing winter there will be no need of our going down there; 
that bill will go through. Now that was the effect of the 
organizations that I have mentioned, and the body of men 
who stood behind them. We were working for what was 
nothing but just and right, but there were a few politicians 
that tried to stand in our way. And if you want anything 
in your State, you will never get it as individuals, but only 
when you let them know that you are a united body, a body 
in reality and not merely in name. Those politicians are 
shrewd and think you do not amount to much, but you have to 
prove to them that you have a large number of members 
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through the State that are interested and are heart and soul iu 
this concern. 

Another benefit is as to exhibits. I know it is the hard- 
est work in the world to get a man to help furnish fruit for 
exhibits — State exhibits or exhibits such as the one here, 
and it was hard work for New York to make such an exhibit 
at Buffalo as we wanted. I think there is a great advantage 
to be gained by making exhibits as counties or States, because 
people who go there can see before their eyes what you 
haive, and that enhances the value of that community as a 
fruit-growing place — or county, or State, as the case may be. 
There is no doubt about that. I have watched that at our 
State Fair at Syracuse for a number of years, where exhibits 
were made from the Western New York/ and sometimes from 
the Central Society, and siQce we have been organized, from 
our Society on the Hudson Valley. I always found men there 
who were buyers, representatives of fruit houses of the 
various kinds, looking at that exhibit. They would examine 
the fruit carefully, and say that in such and such a section 
of the State they grow' fruit like that; and that is where they 
send their buyers after the fruit later on. There is no ques- 
tion about that; it helps your community, and gives you a 
reputation 5 and if you have got the fruit back of you to help 
you out, it means money, and a commercial benefit to your 
State. That is true particularly of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Some one said last night that it was for the people of 
Buffalo. Xow, I want to state that the people of Buffalo 
who will be there will be only a small part of that 
crowd. Persons will be there from the four quarters of the 
globe to see the fruit that will be exhibited there from these 
societies; but you must have organization if you are going to 
get the exhibit together. There will be large numbers there 
looking for just such fruit as we see here to-day; and further- 
more, as was said here last night, you will get a standing 
in the markets of the world, that will be worth dollars and 
dollars to you, so many that I can not begin to state. These 
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things are all brought by organization, in just such societies 
as this. 

Then there is the friendly feeling that is promoted, 
when we get together, and the feeling of brotherly love. I 
feel it as I meet with you to-day, though we live hundreds of 
miles apart, in different localities and different conditions. 
Yet there are the same underlying principles, as you know, 
governing our fruit-growers in New York State that govern 
yours in the State of Virginia, principles that are as eternal 
as the laws of God, that never change. We can of course 
modify the conditions, but the principles never change. 

Then we have our scientific men who come and present 
great truths to us. We come, absorb them, and go home to 
our different localities, varied as they are, with a feeling of 
kinship, and with encouragement and strength; and if we 
do not do better work individually, in the year to come, we 
must be very poor scholars indeed. 



Visit to the Black Diamond Orchard. 

The Society then adjourned to give its members an op- 
portunity to visit the Black Diamond Orchard at the invita- 
tion of its owner. Colonel A. M. Bowman. The visiting 
members went down by train to Salem and were met by Col- 
onel Bowman with vehicles and carried to the orchard. 

The attention paid to this orchard and the resulting con- 
dition of the trees would delig'ht the heart of any progressive 
horticulturist. The 453 acres in the orchard are covered by 
alternate rows of apple and peach trees, 44,350 trees in all. 
They are cultivated until June, when leguminous crops are 
sown for plowing under in fall. Every year they receive 
four hundred pounds of fertilizer an acre. The trees are 
washed three times a year — in May, August, and late in 
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November — ^with a soliltion of lime, coal tar, and caustic soap. 
The first two washings prevent the ravages of many insects, 
the last protects them from the rabbits also. 

After a very pleasant visit the visitors returned to Eoan- 
oke the same afternoon. A unanimous vote of thanks was 
given to Colonel Bowman by the Society, for his kindness 
and hospitality in taking the members up and showing them 
around his orchard. 



WEDNESDAY, November 21st. — Evening Session. 
The Legislature and the Horticultnral Society. 



Hon. G. E. Murrell. 

Delegate to the Virginia Legislature. 



Mr. President^ and Fellow Members of the Virginia State 
Horticultural Society: 

In speaking on this subject I might as well tell first the 
reception our efforts towards the enactment of legislation 
favorable to this Society met with in the legislative halls. 

Two years ago this Society drafted resolutions request- 
ing the General Assembly to give us an appropriation of 
$500 to further the work of the Society. I was at that time 
Secretary of the Association, and had a bill drafted and sent 
it to my Eepresentative from Bedford County, with a request 
that he introduce it. He did so, and was immediately sat 
down upon, receiving nothing. The chairman of the Fin- 
ance Committee said he did not approve of that kind of thing, 
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and that the Society should pay its own way. That is all the 
encouragement we got. Two years later the Society again 
endorsed those resolutions and a committee was appointed to 
draft a bill to present to the Legislature. In the meanwhile 
I had been elected to that body. This Bill was placed in my 
hands, and fortunately I was backed up by that committee 
in appearing before the House Committee on Agriculture 
and asking for this appropriation. Just at this time that 
Committee had a general Agricultural Bill before them, with 
which they were fearful that our Bill would conflict, and as 
through the passage of this Bill we could get the appropria- 
tion without a special Act they requested that the matter be 
postponed. So for a while I withdrew this special Bill, but 
finding later there was no possibility of getting the general 
Agricultural Bill passed, I again introduced it. It was 
referred to the Agricultural Committee, and passed favor- 
ably by that committee; it came back to the House, and was 
immediately opposed and referred to the Finance Committee. 
On the Finance Committee we found some members that 
were friendly, but they said the appropriation requested was 
too small, and that they saw no use in obtaining so small an 
appropriation; while the rest of the committee stated that 
we were asking too much. So between the two the matter 
hung fire, and I could not get any action for a long time. 
But when the Bill came up, I succeeded, by a narrow margin, 
in having it passed. 

This Bill appropriated the $500 asked for and gave us 
the charter under which we now work, but to give you some 
idea of the general sentiment of the Legislature in regard to 
agricultural appropriations, I call your attention to the gen- 
eral appropriation Bill, and how they discriminated against 
agricultural interests. After stating the salaries of the vari- 
ous officers of the State, without any comment, we come to 
this: 

" Commissioner of Agriculture — salary of — one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars and commissions allowed by law, not 
to exceed five hundred dollars. His clerk — salary of — ^five 
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Imndred dollars, whicli, witli all other salaries and expenses of 
the Bureau of Agriculture, shall be paid from the fees and 
taxes collected on fertilizers, if sufficient for the purpose; if 
not, they shall be paid pro rata from said funds ; hut in no 
event shall such salaries and expenses, or any part thereof, he 
paid out of the public treasury. Should there be any excess 
from said taxes and fees on fertilizers, the same shall be appro- 
priated as provided by law/^ 

In other words, the General Assembly stated, that so 
far as the agricultural interests were concerned ; first, that 
the fertilizer tax, — for which the farmers had to pay, — ^was to 
be used to further these, but that under the general tax, 
which the farmers paid, they should have no appropriation 
whatever; and unless we were willing to accept it on that basis, 
we could get nothing. That is about the sentiment of a 
great many members of the Legislature, and strange to say, 
many of these members are farmers of Virginia. How- 
ever strange it may appear, the Senate is largely composed of 
attorneys and it is far more favorable to agricultural legisla- 
tion than the House, which is largely composed of farmers. 
The general Agricultural Bill, which also carried a number 
of features that affected horticultural interests and would 
have been very beneficial to horticulture, was lost, simply 
from the fact that we could not get enough votes to give the 
constitutional majority required for a Bill containing a money 
appropriation. 

There is no question but that the only way to reach the 
Legislature of Virginia is to impress our wishes upon the 
members, and if the fruit-growers of Virginia are willing to 
decide they want a certain thing and then send it to the rep- 
resentative of their Society to have it passed, without support- 
ing him by writing to their Representatives, there is very 
little chance of getting it; but if they do state their wants and 
then will bestir themselves, early and late, and have people 
write to their different Representatives impressing their wants 
upon them, there will be no trouble in gating any reasonable 
appropriation that may be needed. 
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All I liave to say now is that it is only by organization 
that we will ever be able to produce any effect upon the Legis- 
lature. 



DISCUSSION. 

Pbofessob Webb : " Is this subject open for discussion? '* 

The Pbesident: " Yes, sir." 

Pbofessob Webb: " While I am not a member of this 
Society— " 

The Peesidei^t: " But you are, and as such, entitled to 
the floor." 

Pbofessob Webb: "Very well, Mr. President. I have 
had a little experience in trying to get legislation in the State 
of Delaware favorable to hotticulturists and agriculturists. 
We have in that State some men who are known as " wire 
pullers," (I don't know that they exist outside of Delaware, 
but we have them there), and I found out after a while that 
it was sometimes a good thing to have a good " wire-puller " 
on our side; for when we had something that we wanted to 
get through, and could make one of these men believe that 
it was a popular thing and a good thing for him and his party, 
then the matter was nearly settled. All we had to do was to 
tell him the situation, and he would say, " That will pass," and 
it passed. But we were not always fortunate in that, more 
often these " wire-pullers " were on the other side, when that 
was so, we had to do something else, and it was there that our 
horticultural societies came in. We were not " wire-pullers," 
and we did not know aaything about that business, but we 
wanted to get a little Bill through to in a measure control the 
crop pests. Well, there was general opposition to the little 
Bill that we had introduced — because it carried a small appro- 
priation for one thing — and some of the members said they 
must be " careful with the people's money," and they said a 
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good many other things also. Then, the Committee on Agri- 
culture in the Senate consisted of three members, and the three 
of them were opposed to the bill; one of them on constitu- 
tional grounds, and he stated it couldn't by any possible means 
be passed, because it would be unconstitutional to appropriate 
money for that purpose. So about a thousand postal cards 
were sent out to influential horticulturists in the State, and a 
great many of them came back approving the Bill. I wad 
quietly handing them to the members of the Legislature, 
when a member of that committee asked to look at them. He 
said, " What axe they? " and I said, " They are a pile of postal 
cards from men in the State. (Some of them were from 
prominent men aad he knew some of them personally.) Then 
I said, " You will notice that there are a number of promin- 
ent men in the State who want to see that Bill passed." So he 
replied, " Let me have those; I want to tell my people about 
it, and you shall have it." Although the three members of 
the Committee were opposed to it and the whole Senate was 
opposed to it, when they found out that there were scattered 
all through the State influential men who knew what they 
wanted, simply represented by postal cards saying that they 
wanted that Bill passed, we had no difficulty whatever. 

The member of the Committee who said it couldn't be 
passed on constitutional groimds agreed to say nothing; and 
while he would not approve it, he wouldn't oppose it; but 
when finally the Bill was reported, he signed it, and to my sur- 
prise, when it came up, he was very busily engaged looking 
over some papers, and he did not know anything about it until 
it had passed. Now the whole point of this was that there was 
behind the Bill the Horticultural Society, which was in touch 
with the leading horticulturists and the best farmers in the 
State, so that, by touching the button, this pressure was 
brought to bear upon this unfavorable Senate. We had no 
difficulty in the House, and the Bill passed there easily. I 
want to say, too, that the gentleman who was opposed to this 
measure on constitutional grounds was probably the strongest 
member of the Senate; he had been a member of Congress 
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from Delaware, was a thorough politician, very shrewd, and 
if he hadn't agreed to let it go through, he could have killed 
it by a word. But it showed that even Congressmen did not 
like to go against the voice of the people. 



Letter on American Apples at the Paris 
Exposition. 

Peofessob Wm. B. Alwood, Blacksburg, Va. ' 

Pams, France, October 30th, 1900. 

Mr. President, and Fellow Members of the Virginia State 
Horticultural Society: 

I should much rather greet you personally this morning 
than write you a letter. It has been some seven months now 
since I have seen the " Old State " which has come to be home 
to me, and I can assure you that I would rather be back with 
you at this moment than to be here. But I can not take up 
your time with a personal letter, hence will proceed to give 
you a few notes on 

Amerioan Apples at the Paris Exposition. 

For the first time in the history of expositions a country 
has attempted to maintain a continuous show of fresh apples 
throughout an entire summer, at a distance of three to six 
thousand miles from the place where the fruit was grown. It 
is hardly necessary to say to you that the country which has 
accomplished this splendid feat in aid of a great agricultural 
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industry, is the United States. This very considerable under- 
taking has been planned and executed by the Division of 
Pomology of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
chiefly under the direction of Mr. W. A. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor has been ably assisted by many persons both 
inside and outside the Department, but chiefly by the many 
State horticultural societies. This will all appear in his official 
report in due time. At present I am only concerned in pre- 
senting a few practical notes which I have picked up incident- 
ally while making other studies. 

The fruit for the show the past summer at the Exposition 
was selected of course in the fall of 1899, and its condition on 
arrival at the Palace of Horticulture presented a good, 
medium, or bad state of preservation, in accordance with the 
skill with which it had been grown, the judgment displayed 
in harvesting at proper maturity and in packing and storing 
in proper manner. I put the last two points last in the enu- 
meration not solely because that is the chronological order, 
but because, however important they may be in themselves, 
they can effect nothing with fruit which is diseased or gath- 
ered at improper stages of maturity.- This was presented so 
forcibly in the condition of the fruit shown that I was almost 
led to believe that after the question of disease of our fruits 
the greatest question before us is judging well the period of 
maturity at which they should be gathered and how to pre- 
vent their ripening. A ripe fruit and a mature fruit are two 
very different things when speaking of winter apples, but too 
often there is a confusion in the mind of the grower on this 
point. 

I am led to pursue this subject just far enough to speak 
of our common custom of bulking our winter fruit in the 
orchard and leaving it there some time before packing. In 
this situation it generates more or less warmth, and the earth 
is naturally warm in autumn, all resulting in hastening the 
ripening process in the fruit. But if this fruit could be re- 
moved at once to a temperature of forty-five degress or below, 
the ripening would be at once retarded — a result much to be 
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desired. It may be advanced that the fruit would not pass 
through its natural sweat, but this natural sweat is simply 
evidence external of the internal changes going on in the fruit 
which render it edible out of hand. Until it arrives at that 
condition it will not decay unless the skin is imperfect through 
disease attacks or result of careless handling. 

Our apple growers need to study this question if they are 
to keep in the race for the European market and I suggest 
they consider anew the subject of underground cellars, which 
I presented in a bulletin some years since. But I have no in- 
tention of writing a discussion; consequently I revert to my 
notes made on a few leading varieties of apples as they appear 
at the " Concours " in June last. 

Newtown. — ^This, our most famous American apple 
abroad, was ^hown during Jime,from Virginia, North Oai^lina 
and Washington. New York did not show this apple, though 
producing fine specimens. The North Carolina specimens 
were inferior in size and badly selected. Washington speci- 
mens not at all typical in shape, a little better colored than 
Virginia specimens, but flavor not up to standard. I had in 
May seen the Newtown direct from Tasmania on sale in Lon- 
don and these Washington specimens were of the same quality. 
Though they grow magnificent specimens in Washington^ 
they can not compete with us in quality — ^if these were a fair 
sample. 

From Virginia, there were very large specimens from 
Nelson County of good shape ; color and skin not the best — 
evidently disease had harmed these specimens — quality fine. 
From Washing-ton County and Bedford County were ex- 
hibited specimens of medium size but of great beauty as to 
color and shape. The Washington Coimty specimens were 
the most perfect Newtowns I have ever seen and did our State 
great credit. They showed almost no "barrel scald" and 
remained " on show '' for a month before all were removed. 
The Nelson County specimens showed " barrel scald " and 
were overripe. It will be interesting to Virginia growers to 
learn that in France red apples are not liked, the style all 
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runs to light-colored fruit ; hence, if our Pippins are properly 
presented in this market, they will make headway over any 
red fruit. I have never seen a market which will pay such 
fancy prices for small packages of choice fruit as the Paris 
market. 

York Imperial. — This is another great American apple 
in which Virginia excels in the same degree as she excels in 
IsTewtowns, but I hope this will not lead our State Horticul- 
tural Society to adopt officially a special name for our York 
Imperials. 

This variety was shown from four States during the June 
" Concours '' : Missouri, Pennsylvania, North Carolina and 
Virginia. The specimens showed by Pennsylvania were small 
but sound, not overripe and held good color; North Carolina 
specimens were again badly selected and made poor show, 
while Missouri specimens were very fair. Virginia specimens 
were simply magnificent samples of this fruit as to size, type 
and quality, but were overripe and badly " barrel scalded." 
All summer, whenever Torks have been shown, the splendid 
size and type of our specimens of this fruit has been re- 
marked; but with us it appears that this fruit is handled over- 
ripe. I am led to believe that there must be some connection 
between overripe fruit and " barrel scald." 

Ben Davis, — ^What a pity we havenH a Ben Davis with 
quality worthy of the cultivator's art. This variety easily out- 
ranked everything else in the number of States in which there 
were growers who exhibited it, and its fine appearance and 
keeping qualities were marvelous. Eleven States showed 
this fruit during June, in specimens that ranged from inferior, 
in a few instances, to the most magnificent examples of this 
fruit imaginable. It carried well, showed little "barrel 
scald," and in fact had every good character one could ask 
for an export apple, except quality. What is to be the future 
of this apple ? Who can tell ? Will the people colitinue to 
buy it? 

I cut them frequently. When fresh from cold storage 
it was very fair, flavor of course always weak, but after being 
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exposed on the tables for a while, its quality was simply 
abominable. 

Oano, — ^Was shown from Missouri only. It was more 
beautiful than its parent and if either are to be planted I 
should choose Gano. It is again on the tables this fall and is 
of a most beautful color. Of quality nothing can be said in 
its favor. 

Winesap, — This is our finest red apple. But unfortun- 
ately it is just about as fastidious as to soil as Newtown. 
Not a New England or North Central State showed a Wine- 
sap during June. The specimens outside of Illinois and Vir- 
ginia collections, did not rank high. Seven States showed 
this variety. Of these, Virginia specimens wore far superior 
as to type, size, and beauty, but Illinois showed it in such 
quantity of fine even, medium size, clean and bright specimens 
that our few specimens did not attract much attention. Mis- 
souri specimens were small and inferior; North Carolina, of 
good size, but much " barrel scalded ;"Nebra8ka, small, clean 
specimens. Virginia fruit-growers would be wise to observe 
more carefully the soil limits of this variety and push it wher- 
ever it is suited to the locality. This variety showed splendid 
lasting quality on the tables. Outside of the standard sorts, I 
wish to mention a few observations. 

Arkansas, — ^Was shown in most magnificent specimens 
from Illinois and smaller specimens from Missouri. It was of 
fine appearance, but deteriorated rapidly and the quality after 
a few days' exposure was abominable. 

Spy. — ^It was remarkable how this variety stood upon the 
table. It was shown nearly all summer from New York. It 
has no interest to us. 

Esopus. — This variety seemed to carry the palm with the 
French as a dessert fruit and its lasting qualities were mar- 
velous. After a month's exposure many of the specimens 
were still in good eating condition. It carried well, also. Our 
growers ought to try this variety carefully, especially in all 
elevated districts. It has already grown in Virginia, but we 
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know little or notliing of its conmLercial value. It was shown 
only from New York. Specimens were of fine size and 
beauty. 

Willow. — ^Was shown in quantity by Illinois. The flavor 
of this variety in my mind falls below that of York Imperial, 
but its keeping quality as shown here this summer is remark- 
able. This sort is very productive in Virginia and it might be 
well to look into its value for commerce. 

Rome Beauty. — There were very fine specimens of it. It 
was shown only by Idaho, and is shown again this fall. After 
six thousand miles of voyage they are now on the table as 
fresh and fine as waxwork. In quality I rank. this below 
York Imperial, but it is well worth attention by us if it should 
show good keeping qualities in Virginia. 

Park. — ^A variety unknown to commerce, was shown in 
quantity by New York. It is small to medium, as shown 
here, but is beautiful, bright red in color, and carries and 
stands on tables as about the best of anything shown. In 
quality is scarcely equal to Winesap. We should look into the 
merits of this variety also. 

Camach. — ^Is a sort also unknown to commerce; yet beau- 
tiful specimens were shown by North Carolina. Medium 
and good size; striped with pale rose-color on green back- 
ground; flesh, firm, crisp, and tender; fiavor, good. I was 
much impressed with this variety and regard it very de- 
sirable to make experiments as to its productiveness and its 
adaptability to our State. 

I think you will be interested to know that the wonder- 
ful exhibit the Government has made has simply astonished 
European growers. The idea of showing fruit of the previous 
year all summer never seems to have dawned upon these peo- 
ple before. It has been a constant source of marvel how the 
fruit was kept in such perfect condition. Whether they will 
learn a lesson from it to our disadvantage or not I do not 
know, but I have little fear that any European nation will 
succeed to any marked extent in taking our fruit trade if we 
persistently follow up the advantages already gained. I think 
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we have not begun to reach the possibilities of our trade yet. 
If onr European' interests were in the hands of trained men 
and our exporters only knew personally the tastes and needs 
of these people, our export trade would receive an impetus 
that would astonish us. I have now had opportunity to 
observe fruit-growing in the British Isles and on the Contin- 
ent as fax as the borders of Austria and, so far as relates to 
apple-growing on a large scale we have nothing to learn and 
coidd easily teach these people a trick or two, but iu many lit- 
tle points in selling fruit and working up by-products, they 
outrank us in skill and win a fair result out of what to me 
appears a meagre chance. 

I am led to say after having thought and compared much, 
that our road lies in the direction of study of our varieties, 
study of soils, the methods of culture and rejuvenescence, the 
simplification of remedial treatment; and — of absolute im- 
portance — ^the study of harvesting, storing, and marketing. 



Combating Fungous Diseases. 

H. L. Pbice. 

The fungi are small thread-like plants characterized by 
lack of chlorophyll or the green coloring matter common to 
higher plants. All of the lower fungi, such as are responsible 
for the great majority of the more common diseases of higher 
plants, are microscopic in size. 

Since fungi lack chlorophyll they are unable to appro- 
priate the inorganic matter of the soil and hence must live 
either as parasites or saprophytes upon other plants. The 
orchardist has to deal mainly with the parasitic forms of these 
plants, such as the various leaf blights, scab, black rot, and 
bitter rot of the apple, downy mildew and black rot of the 
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grai>e, brown rot of stone fruits, etc. It is a mistake, however, 
to tliink of all fungi as injurious; some are beneficial to the 
plants on which they grow. Certain trees require the growth 
of fungi on their roots in order that they may obtain plant 
food. Here we have a beautiful example of one of the 
greatest truths that modem science has developed — the fact 
of interdependence of all life. 

Injurious fungi may be met and controlled in several 
ways. First there are a number of practices based on facts 
relating to the life history, which we may call, collectively, 
sanitary measures. Some of these are : 

First of all, of avoiding planting in infested areas. 
Sometimes the host plant should be removed to prevent 
spread of disease to other trees. This pi'actice is seldom 
necessary in combating fungi, but it is the only remedy we 
know for the bacterial disease known as peach yellows, and it 
is often advisable in treating pear blight where the trees are 
injured beyond recovery. 

Again it is often necessary to remove affected parts of 
the host to prevent further spread of diseases. This practice 
is indicated in case the disease is local. Black knot of plum, 
rust of quince, twig blight of apple, and blight of pear (when 
in its incipient stage), should be treated in this way. 

There are certain cases where the fungus passes its life 
cycle upon two or more different plants and one of these 
plants is of far more value to the plant grower than the rest. 
In such instances the fungus may be destroyed by destroying 
the complementary host. A case in point is the orange rust 
of the apple. This disease passes a portion of its life cycle 
on the red cedar. It can not live through all its stages on 
the apple alone and therefore by the destruction of all cedars 
in areas contiguous to the apple orchard we greatly lessen the 
chances of an attack of this disease. 

One of the most important means of combating fungi 
is the burning of all plants killed by disease, as well as dis- 
eased leaves, fruit, etc. In case of the bitter rot of the apple 
or the brown rot of stone fruits it is very important that 
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we gather and destroy all mmninied fruit produced by these 
diseases. This mummied fruit contaiiis millions of spores, and 
if it is let hang on the trees these spores are sure to reinfest 
the fruit crop of the following year. 

A great many means like the above may be taken advant- 
age of in combating plaat diseases, but despite all these 
measures there are certain diseases that must be met with 
aggressive warfare by spraying the host-plant with some 
material that will protect it from their attacks. 

It is with hesitation that I attempt to talk to you gentle- 
men on the subject of spraying. So much has been pub- 
lished of late years in regard to this subject in text-books, 
agricultural papers and experiment station bulletins that it 
seems as if every fruit-grower should have made himself fami- 
liar with the underlying principles of spraying. And yet 
regardless of all the information that has been disseminated 
among the people, we still find those who would attempt to 
destroy such insects as the San Jose scale by treating with 
" Bordeaux mixture " or perhaps ordinary whitewash! This 
is discouraging, since spraying has already become one of the 
common operations of culture with a great majority of suc- 
cessful fruit-growers, and those who have thus far advocated 
the " let alone '^ policy are coming more and more to see that 
spraying is a necessity in the production of high-class fruit. 
The remarkable spread of insects and fungi has forced the 
fruit-grower to adopt measures of protecting his crops. 

Spraying for fungous diseases should be preventive 
rather than curative. In fact only a few of these diseases can 
be controlled after they have once gained access to the plaat 
tissue. Parasitic fungi are divided into two classes, those that 
live externally upon the plant and those that penetrate the 
plant tissue. Those of the former class can be destroyed even 
after they are once established upon the plant, but the num- 
ber of diseases belonging to this group is comparatively small. 
The treatment for endophytic fungi, or such forms as pene- 
trate the plant tissue, is always preventive. Often the sprays 
used do neither prevent nor destroy the disease, but merely 
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act as deterrents to the development of disease and in this 
way enable the plant to thrive regardless of the presence of 
fungus. 

If the development of disease is to be prevented, it is 
necessary that we begin a year ahead to destroy these fungi 
by preventing the development of a new crop of spores, hence 
the importance of the various sanitary measures already 
pointed out. 

After all these precautions have been observed, it will 
still be necessary to spray our trees to prevent reinfestation. 
Fungi multiply by means of spores. These spores are analo- 
gous to the seeds of higher plants; they axe small, light bodies 
and are easily carried by the wind for long distances. In this 
way they are carried about, settle on plants, and, if the condi- 
tions are right, germinate, and start anew the disease. These 
spores are almost always present in abundance ; and especially 
so if the fruit-grower has been dareless in regard to sanitary- 
measures. The object then in spraying against these diseases 
is to cover the host-plant with a thin layer of some material 
that will either destroy the spores as they come in contact with 
the plant or else prevent their germination, and thus, the 
development of disease. 

A chance discovery was made in France a number of 
years ago of the efficiency of a mixture of bluestone and lime 
for the prevention of the downy mildew of grape. This led 
to other investigations which established the fact that most of 
the various copper salts prevent spore germination. Sub- 
sequent experiments have proved the Bordeaux mixture effec- 
tive against a great number of diseases, and of the various 
sprays recommended this preparation is the one general-pur- 
pose fungicide. 

Various formulae have been recommended for making 
this mixture but we find that the " 4-5-50 " formula is best 
adapted to our climate. Full directions for making "Bor- 
deaux " are given in our State Experiment Station bulletins, 
which will be supplied upon request. 
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A number of other fungicides have been recommended 
from time to time, nearly all of which contain copper 
salts in some form. Prior to the introduction of the Bordeaux 
mixture, sulphur was considered the standard remedy against 
plant diseases. In the case of external or epiphytic fungi 
it attacks and destroys the fungus plant itself. It is still 
used in greenhouse work. A solution of potassium sulphide, 
made by dissolving one-half ounce of this substance in each 
gallon of water, is a valuable remedy for treating the mildew 
of gooseberry. 

Bordeaux mixture is the one remedy used against all 
diseases common to orchard fruits. Since spraying is pre- 
ventive it is obvious that the work should commence early. 
The proper time for the first spraying of the orchard will 
depend entirely on the meteorological conditions of the sea- 
son. The first application should be made after the fruit buds 
have opened but before the petals are fully open. Trees 
should never be sprayed when in full bloom. The second 
spraying should be made after the bloom has dropped and 
before the calyx lobes of the little apple is closed. A third 
or fourth spraying is sometimes necessary in order to prevent 
the development of bitter rot of apples or the brown rot of 
plums. These applications must be made as soon as the first 
signs of these diseases make their appearance. The am- 
moniaoal solution of copper carbonate is often substituted for 
Bordeaux in late spraying. This substance, however, is more 
likely to bum foliage than the Bordeaux mixture. 

Paris green or some other of the various arsenic com- 
pounds should be added to the Bordeaux mixture used in first 
and second applications. The mixture then acts both as a 
fungicide and insecticide and both the tent-catapillar and cod- 
ling moth can be reached without extra cost. 

Vineyards should be sprayed when the foliage has reached 
half size and the applications should be repeated at intervals 
of ten days to two weeks until the fruit has nearly reached 
its normal size. One of the best winter washes for orchard 
trees is the application of ordinary concentrated lye. This 
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should be made strong enough to register three degrees on 
the Baume acid spindle; six cans of lye to each fifty gallons 
of water will give this strength approximately; though the 
strength of the various brands of lye vary somewhat. Noth- 
ing will clean a tree up better than this winter wash of lye; 
it will also destroy the eggs of the aphids. Strong soap washes 
are also valuable for cleaning up trees; where used against 
insects they have the additional value of acting as fungicides. 
They are too costly to use for this alone. 

In order that spraying may prove a success it must be 
done at the proper time and the application must be thorough. 
The efficiency of spraying will depend also on the experience 
of the operator and the slyle of the pump adopted. 

There are now many styles of pumps on the market, each 
of which has its advantage; some are better adapted for one 
purpose and some for another. No one pump can be recom- 
mended for all purposes. Each manufacturer usually makes 
several styles. The bucket pumps are useful for greenhouse 
work or wherever spraying is done on a very small scale; the 
knapsack pump is well adapted for garden work and for spray- 
ing small vineyards, while larger barrel outfits and steam 
outfits are adapted to spraying on a much larger scale. Barrel 
outfits are now made with either one or two lines of hose 
but wherever the orchard is of commercial size the large out- 
fit will be foimd in the long run to be the more economical. 

In selecting a pump you should see that all the working 
parts are made of durable material; that the pumping cylinder 
is of sufficient capacity to produce a strong spray; that the 
pump is simple and easily repaired; that it is supplied with 
a good agitator, strong, light hose, and a good nozzle. The 
nozzle is the most important accessory of a spray pump. No 
matter how perfect the pump may be in its construction it is 
impossible to produce a good spray with an improperly con- 
structed nozzle. There are many slyles of nozzles manu- 
factured, only a few of which produce efficient sprays. For 
all ordinary work the various types of the Vermorel nozzles 
are the best. The combination slot-deflector nozzles of the 
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" Bordeaux '' and " Senica " types produce a good fan-shaped 
spray and are probably the best nozzles for spraying coarse 
liquids. For spraying tall trees we have found nothing so 
good as the McGowan nozzle. 

Vote of Thanks. 

Mb. Mubbbll: " I propose a vote of thanks to the city 
of Koanoke for the free use of the Assembly Hall.'' 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Adjournment. 

The Society then adjourned until the next meeting, 
which is to be held in Richmond at the date to be fixed by 
the Board of Directors and announced by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 
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Purcell, S. H Greenwood Depot, Va. 

Bobertson, E. W. estate Yancey's Mills, Va. 

Bodes, W. S Afton, Va. 

Bucker, V. H Harris Creek, Va. 

Bussow, "A ; Charlottesville, Va. 

Scott, Winfield Floyd, Va. 

Shickel, William M Boanoke, Va. 

St. Clair, Marvin Gogginsville, Va. 

Tate, A. W Staunton, Va. 

Templeton, W. F Fairfield, Va. 

Thurston, J. B .Crozet, Va. 

Turner, James W Poages Mill, Va. 

Van Alsteyn, Edward Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Vermillian, G. A Dublin, Va. 

Virginia Cress Co Boanoke, Va. 

Von Herff, B. (Life member) German Kali Works, N. Y. 

Watkins, J. B Hallsboro, Va. 

Wayland, A Crozet, Va. 

Wayland, C. L Crozet, Va. 

Wenger, CD Dayton, Va. 

Wertz, J. G Salem, Va. 

Whately, Walter Crozet, Va. 

Wheeler, B. E Yancey's Mills, Va. 

White, J. G Bed Hill, Va. 

Wickersham, B. A Winchester, Va. 

Wickersham, Mrs Winchester, Va. 

Wood, A. J J. Greenwood Depot, Va. 

Wood, John W Gaines Crossroads, Va. 

Woods, Di». James P Boanoke, Va. 

Woods, Samuel B Charlottesville, Va. 

Wysor, H. C Dublin, Va. 

Honorary Members. 

Heiges, Professor York, Pa. 

Massey, Prof. W. P West Baleigh, N. C. 

Van Deman, H Parksley, Va. 

Waite, Dr. M. B. (U. S. Dept. Agriculture) Washington, D. C. 

Watrous, Col. C. L Des Moines, Iowa. 

Webb, Wesley Dover, Del. 

Wilson, Silas Des Moines, Iowa. 
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CONSTITUTION 

of the 

Virginia State Horticultural Society. 

Abticlb I. This Association ehall be known 843 the Viboinia 
State Hobticitltural Society. Its object shall be the promotion 
of Horticulture in all its branches. 

Abticle II. Any person may become a member of this Society 
upon the payment of one dollar, and memberethip shall continue 
upon the payment of one dollar annually. The payment of ten 
dollars at any one time shall constitute a person a life member, 
and honorary members may be elected a member at any regular 
meeting of the Society. Any lady may become a member by giving 
her name to the Secretary. 

Abticle III. The officers of this Society shall consist of a presi- 
dent, ^ve vice-presidents, a secretary and a treasurer, and record- 
ing secretary, who shall be elected by ballot at each regular annual 
meeting, and whose terms of office shall begin on the first day of 
October following their election. 

Abticle IV. The elective officers of the Society shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, at any meeting of which three of the 
members shall have power to transact business. The other duties 
of the officers shall be such aj^ usually pertain to the same officers 
of similar organizations. 

Abticle V. The regular meetings of this Society shall be held 
annually on the second Wednesday in September, except when 
otherwise ordered by the Executive Committee. Special meetings 
of the Society may be called by the Executive Committee, and meet- 
ings of the Committee by the President and Secretary. 

Article VI. As soon after each regular annual meeting as pos- 
sible the President shall appoint the following standing committees, 
and they shall be required to give a report in writing, under their 
respective heads, at the annual meeting of the Society; Orchards, 
Vineyards, Stone Fruits, Small Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Orna- 
mental, Entomology, Ornithology, Botany, Nomenclature, New 
Fruits, Injurious Fungi, Packing and Marketing Fruit, and Trans- 
portation. 

Abticle VII. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at any regular meeting. 
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Articlb VIII. Proposed by W. Whately. That any local Fruit 
Growers Association having a paid up membership of not less than twelve, 
in good standing, shall be entitled to have one member on the executive 
committee of this Society. 

Passed unanimously, at Staunton, January 16, 1900. 



Acts of Assembly of Lefirislature of Virgrinia. 

Chap. 955. — An ACT to incorporate the Virginia State Horticultural 
Society, and to define its powers and duties. 

Approved Mardi 7th, 1900. 

Whereas the fruit-growers interests of Virginia are of great and 
growing importance, comprising one of the most important sources 
of the wealth of the State, and bringing annually to her people 
more money from beyond the borders of the State and furnishing' 
more employment to the people of the State than any other one 
industry; therefore, 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, That the 
Virginia State Horticultural Society, as at present organized, is 
hereby created a body corporate under the style and name of the 
Virginia State Horticultural Society, and that to the same is granted 
in perpetuity all the privileges, powers, and rights of corporations 
under the general laws of this State. 

2. The objects and purposes of this Society shall be to foster 
and encourage the horticultural interests of the State by conduct- 
ing experimental work to illustrate scientific methods in horticul- 
ture, and by holding public meetings and exhibitions in the several 
sections thereof for the presentation of reports, exhibits, papers, 
and discussions dealing with all phases of horticulture in this State. 

3. For the purpose of carrying into immediate effect the objects 
above stated, the following persons who constitute the present 
officers and directors of said Society shall be the officers and the 
board of directors of the Virginia State Horticultural Society: 
Samuel B. Woods, president; A. F. Mosby, first vice-president; J. B. 
Watkins, second vice-president; W. H. Boaz, third vice-president; 
William B. Alwood, fourth vice-president; David O'Rork, fifth vice- 
president; Walter Whately, corresponding secretary and treasurer; 
George E. Murrell, recording secretary, and in them and their suc- 
cessors, when duly elected as hereinafter provided, shall be per- 
petually vested the rights and powers of this corporation. 

4. It shall be the duty of the above board of directors to adopt 
and publish a constitution and by-laws for the government of the 
Virginia State Horticultural Society, and when so adopted and pub- 
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liahed it shall not be altered or amended except by a majority vote 
of the members present at any regular annual meeting of the 
Society. 

5. This Society shall hold at least one annual meeting at such 
time and place as the board of directors determine, and at each 
such meeting shall elect a president and one vice-president for each 
of the six physical divisions of the State, a recording secretary and 
a corresponding secretary and treasurer; which officers above 
enumerated shall constitute the board of directors of the Society 
in (succession to those named above. 

6. For the purpose of enabling the Society to publish and dis- 
tribute its report there is hereby appropriated five hundred dollars 
out of the revenue to be derived from the tax imposed upon fer- 
tilizers, and the Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby directed to 
drav^ his v^arrant on the Treasurer of this State for any sum not 
in excess of the amount above stated, on the presentation to him by 
the president and treasurer of duly itemized and certified bills of 
expenditures made in pursuance of the objects of this act. The 
board of directors shall have power to choose the location of the 
two sub-experiment stations, and to define the line of work to be 
undertaken thereat, but the execution of the said experiments shall 
be conducted by an agreement between the board of directors of 
the State Horticultural Society and the board of control of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, under which the horticulturist 
of the State Agricultural Experiment Station shall be charged with 
the details of the conduct of said experiments, and the results 
thereof shall be published in bulletins from the said State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and the records of the same shall be 
retained permanently in the office of the said horticulturist. 

7. The reports of this Society shall be distributed as follows: 
Five copies to each member of the Legislature; &ye to the Governor, 
and five to the Auditor, two hundred and fifty to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and one to each county clerk's office in the State, 
and the rest as the board of directors of the Society may direct. 

8. The Society shall make an annual report to the Governor, 
giving in detail its operations and expenditures under this act. 

9. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

10. This act shall be in force from its passage. 
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Aots of Assembly of the Lieffislatme of Virsrinia. 

Chap. 572. — ^An ACT to create and maintaiii a State Board of Crop 
Pest CommisBioners and define their duties and powers. 

Approved March 5th, 1900. 

1. Beit enacted by the General Assembly ot Virginia, That the 
Board of Control of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station is 
hereby created a State Board of Crop Pest Commissioners with 
duties and powers hereinafter provided. 

2. It shall be the duty of this Board to appoint a competent per- 
son as State Entomologist and Pathologist and such assistants as 
may be necessary, who shall, acting under authority of the above 
Board, be charged with the duties now devolving upon the State 
Inspector for tiie San Jos§ Scale under Act of Assembly entitled, An 
Act to amend and re-enax^t an Act entitled an Act to eradicate and 
suppress the San Jos§ or pernicious ecale, a disease affecting fruit 
trees, and to prevent its spread, approved February twenty-eight, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, and vnth such further duties as 
are hereinafter specified. The Board of Crop Pest Commissioners 
shall after due consideration, prepare a list of such dangerously 
injurious insect pests and diseases of plants as may properly, within 
their judgment and the judgment of the State Entomologist and 
Pathologist, be controlled and eradicated, and they shall cause such 
list to be published, along with particular specifications, as to the 
nature and appearance of the same, and the manner in which the 
said pests are generally disseminated; the Board of Crop Pest Com- 
missioners shall, at the same time, provide rules and regulations 
under which the State Entomologist and Pathologist shall proceed 
to control, eradicate, destroy, and prevent the dissemination of the 
said pests, and these rules and regulations shall have effect of 
law in !8o far as they conform to this Act and the general laws of 
the State and of the United States, and any person, firm or corpo- 
ration who fails or refuses to comply with the orders or directions 
issued under regulations provided by the Board of Crop Pest Com- 
missioners shall upon conviction thereof be fined in the sum of not 
less than ten nor more than twenty-five dollars for each such f ail-" 
are or refusal, provided that all prosecutions under this Act shall 
be by indictment, presentment or information in the county court 
of the county in whic!h the person, firm or corporation proceeded 
against is then resident. 

3. The Board of Crop Pest Commissioners shall have power to 
psovide quarantine rules and regulations against the sale and trans- 
portation of all plants commonly known as nursery stock, within 
the State, when the same are found to be infested with any one or 
more of the insects or diseases in the above specified list. They 
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a certificate of freedom from disease and insect pests until they 
shall have satisfactorily carried out the directions of the State En- 
tomologist and Pathologist, or an assistant, acting under orders of 
this Board. Every person, persons, firm or corporation doing busi- 
ness in this State as growers or handlers of nursery stock are 
hereby notified that they must not sell, transport or give away the 
same unless accompanied by a certificate of inspection from the 
State Entomologist and Pathologist, or an assistant acting under 
the orders of this Board, declaring the same to be apparently free 
from San Jose scale and other dangerously injurious insect pests 
and plant diseases. 

8. All nursery stock entering this State from without must be 
accompanied by a certificate satisfactory to the State Entomologist 
and Pathologist, both as to form and the authority of the person 
making the same, which certificate shall certify substantially as 
above required in case State nurseries. As a guide to transportation 
companies, as to whether a certificate is valid or not under this law, 
the State Entomologist and Pathologist shall furnish to all nursery- 
men in other States doing business in this State, an official tag, 
upon request, if the certificate of inspection of the party or parties 
applying for the same is found to be correct and in proper form. 

All transportation companies doing business in this State, both 
by land and water routes, are hereby noticed that on and after Sep- 
tember 1st, 1900, they must not, under pemalty prescribed in Sec- 
tion 5 of above act, transport plants, commonly knovni as nursery 
stock, within the bounds of this State to be delivered at any point 
therein, except the same are accompanied by, and have plainly 
attached thereto, a certificate as above provided for and the official 
tag of the State Entomologist and Pathologist. 

9. It shall be the duty of the State Entomologist and Patholo- 
gist, or an assistant appointed by this Beard, to inspect all nursery 
premises in this State at least once each year and to issue to each a 
certificate in proper form if found entitled to the same. On the dis- 
covery of any infested nursery, the officers above mentioned shall 
pursue such methods as are necessary to eradicate the injurious in- 
sects and plant diseases specified in Section 2 of these rules and reg- 
ulations, and when accomplished a certificate shall be issued in due 
form. 

All nursery stock purchased outside the State and brought into 
this State for re-sale may be sold under the official certificate of 
the State Entomologist and Pathologist, or an assistant, if accom- 
panied by the official tag specified in Section 8 of these rules and 
regulations. 

10. All letters of inquiry relating to the provisions of this Act 
or the subject matter of the same should be addressed to William 
B. Alwood, Entomologist and Pathologist, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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THE SAN JOSE SCALE LAW. 

Aot of AssemblylApproved Febriicu^ 28th, 1898. 

An act to amend and re-enact an act entitled an act to eradicate the 
San Jose, or pernicious scale, a disease affecting fruit trees, and 
f o prevent its spread, approved March 5th, 1896. 

Whereas the fruit industry in Virginia is threatened with serious 
and irreparable damage by an insect known as the San Jose, or per- 
nicious scale, now present in some parts of the State; therefore, 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, That an 
act entitled an act to eradicate the San Joe§, or pernicious scale, 
a disease affecting fruit, trees, and to prevent its spread, approved 
March fifth, eighteen hundred and ninety-six, be amended and re- 
enacted so as to read as follows: 

§1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, That the 
Board of Control of the State Agricultural Experiment Station be, 
and is, empowered and directed to take immediate action to sup- 
press and eradicate this insect. 

§2. The said Board is hereby authorized and required to desig- 
nate a member of the scientific staff of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station to act as inspector under the provisions of this act; and it 
shall be the duty of said Board to promulgate rules and regulations 
in accordance with this Act for the government of said inspector in 
the duties devolving upon him in the execution of the provisions of 
this Act; and the said Board may further appoint assistants as may 
be necessary for the purpose of aiding the inspector in the enforce- 
ment of this act. 

§3. The inspector shall have power under the regulations of said 
Board to determine whether any infested plants are worthy of 
remedial treatment or shall be destroyed; and he shall report his 
findings in writing, giving reasons therefor to the owner of the 
infested plants, his agents, or tenants, and a copy of such report 
shall also be submitted to said Board. In case of objection to the 
findings of the inspector an appeal shall be made to the said Board, 
whose decision shall be final; an appeal must be taken within three 
days, and shall act as a stay of proceedings until it is heard and 
decided. 

§4. Upon the findings of the inspector in any case of infested 
plants the treatment prescribed by him shall be executed at once 
(unless an appeal be taken) under his supervision; cost of material 
and labor to be borne by the owner, except when the county super- 
visors, or town or city corporations shall have provided for the 
expense of the same, as authorized in section eight of this act. 
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§5. In case any person or persons fail or refuse to execute the 
directions of the inspector or of the said Board after an appeal, the 
county judge shall, upon complaint jSled by the inspector or any 
freeholder, cite the person or persons to appear before him at the 
first regular session of the county court, and upon satisfactory evi- 
dence of such failure or refusal shall cause the prescribed treatment 
or destruction to be executed, and the expense thereof and the cost 
of court shall be collected by execution from the owner or owners 
of the infested plants. 

§6. It shall be unlawful to offer for sale, sell, give away, or 
transport within the bounds of this State plants, scions, trees, 
shrubs, or vines infested with the San Jose scale. Any person or 
persons violating this section shall upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not less than fifty doUars nor more than one hundred dollars. This 
section shall not be construed as affecting the action of common car- 
riers in the transportation of the articles above mentioned in inter- 
state c6mmerce. 

§7. The said Board of Control of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, its agents, or employees are hereby empowered with au- 
thority to enter upon any premises and examine all plants whatso- 
ever in discharge of the duties herein prescribed. Any person or 
persons who shall obstruct or hinder them or their agents in the 
discharge of their duties shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than twenty dol- 
lars nor more than fifty dollars. 

§8. The board of supervisors of any county and the town coun- 
cil or city council of any incorporated town or city in this State are 
hereby authorized, upon the petition of ten freeholders, to appro- 
priate from the county^ tov\ni, or city treasury such funds as may be 
necessary for use in the said county, town, or city for the treatment 
and eradication of the above-cited insect pest; provided, that it 
shall be distinctly stated in any such appropriation the specific 
objects for which the same is to be expended, and that such treat- 
ment shall be done in accordance with the directions and under the 
authority of the inspector hereinbefore provided for. 

§9. There is hereby appropriated from any moneys in the State 
treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars per annum for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the 
execution of this act, and the auditor of the Commonwealth is 
hereby directed to draw his warrant upon the treasurer of the same 
for this sum or such parts thereof as may be necessary until the 
said sum of one thousand dollars per annum be expended upon the 
filing with him of properly itemized vouchers certified by the chair- 
man of said Board. The said Board shall make a biennial report to 
the Governor of the State, giving in detail its operations and ex- 
penditures under this act. 

2. This act shall be in force from its passage. 
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Rules and Regulations Governing the Work Under 
the Above Act. 

Adopted April 11th, 1898. 

In pursuance of an Act of the General Assembly of Virginia, ap- 
proved February 28, 1898, authorizing and directing the Board of 
CJontrol of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station to take 
action to eradicate and suppress the San Jose, or pernicious scale, 
the following rules and regulations are adopted and promulgated: 

1. The Entomologist of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
is hereby appointed State Inspector in accordance with Section 2 of 
the said act and in his capacity as such is charged, in conjunction 
with the director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, with the 
enforcement of this act. 

2. The said State Inspector is hereby directed to ascertain, by 
personal investigation and in such other manner as he may deem 
expedient, the area or areas infested by the said scale insect within 
the State and to delimit the same as definitely as he may be able, 
and report his findings in writing to the said Board of Control. 

3. Acting upon the report of the Inspector, the Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station is hereby directed to cause to be 
published and circulated vsddely within the State and especially 
wdthin the infested area or areas, due notice of the fact of the ex- 
isting infection, and the source from which the same was intro- 
duced, if known, and to warn all parties not to offer for sale, sell 
or transport plants, scions, trees, shrubs or vines grown within the 
infested area or areas without first having procured a certificate of 
inspection from the State Inspector permitting the same to be sold 
shipped or transported, under the penalty prescribed in Section 6 
of the above-cited act. 

4. Any plants, scions, trees, shrubs or vines transported unac- 
companied by the State Inspector's certificate from any area or 
areas declared to be infested, as provided under Bule 3, before the 
said area or areas shall have been declared free from infection, may 
be seized, and, if found infested, destroyed by the Inspector or any 
person acting as Assistant Inspector. 

6. The said State Inspector shall act in conjunction with county. 
town or city authorities, in suppressing and eradicating the said 
scale insect from any infested area or areas in accordance with Sec- 
tions 3, 4, and 8 of said act, and when this has been accomplished, 
due notice shall be jg^iven of this fact in the same manner as pro- 
vided in Rule 3, and such publication shall act to relieve the before- 
infested area or areas from further restrictions as to sale, transpor- 
tation, etc., of the articles therein mentioned. 
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6. Assistant Inspectors will be appointed by the Board of Con- 
trol of the Agricultural Experiment Station to serve under pay of 
any county, town or city, and while so serving shall have full au- 
thority to inspect and report, with recommendations, all premises 
to the State Inspector, but such assistants shall not have power of 
condemnation or of determining the treatment to be given in any 
specific case. 

7. General Assistants wHl be appointed when deemed necessary 
by the Board of Control, to do temporary work under the direction 
of the State Inspector. Any Assistant Inspector will be removed at 
the pleasure of the Board. 

8. Appeals from the decision of the State Inspector shall be ad- 
dressed to the Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, Virginia, and it shall be his duty to notify the appellant 
of the time and place of the hearing of said appeal. 

9. All letters of inquiry relating to the provisions of this act 
or the subject matter of the same should be addressed to William 
B. Alwood, Entomologist, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

Fruit List for Virginia,* 

The varieties of f nuts best adapted to the soils of Virginia is 
next in importance to a study of the soils if not equal thereto. To 
actually make a critical study of this subject is beyond the power 
of any one man or dozen men, but personal observation supple- 
mented by a consensus of the best experience gathered from the 
State at large ought to furnish data of importance. It is in this 
manner we have prepared the list submitted. The writer has con- 
stantly observed the varieties grov^m in the State noting the import- 
ant points brought to light by his own observation and the obser- 
vation of others. He has also received the direct aid of Messrs. 
J. B. Watkins, H. E. Van Deman, Charles L. Wayland, J. H. Lupton, 
M. E. Pulcher, George E. Murrell, J. G. Wertz and J. W. Porter in 
compiling this list. These gentlemen filled out provisional lists 
which were compared and the final list drawn up as it here appears. 
In this list are included only such fruits as are thought to be the 
standard old varieties and a few of the most promising newer sorts. 
The writer is solely responsible for the final arrangement here pre- 
sented. The hope is not ventured that this first list will meet the 
entire approval of all our fruit-growers but it is thought to be a 
step in the right direction and we earnestly invite all helpful criti- 
cism. 

There can be no gre&ter mistake made than to plant an ill 
assorted lot of varieties of fruit. A few well selected kinds is the 
first essential to success in conunercial fruit-culture. 

*This list was first prepared for the Virginia State Horticultural Society by 
a committee of which the writer is chairman, and is here reprinted in revlsea 
form. 
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Bxplanation of Siffns and Letters Used. 

The star (*) is used to commend a variety; when it is desired to 
highly recommend a variety a double star (**) is used in the column 
under appropriate sections of the StAte, or in several or in all sec- 
tions as may be thought proper, A single star commends a variety 
less high, and the dagger (f) indicates that a variety is thought 
promising or should be tested. 

CoLOB is indicated by various letters; as A for amber; B, for 
Black; Bl, blue; Br, brown; C, crimson; D, dark; G, green; L, light; 
P, purple; R, red, Ru, russet; Sc, scarlet; Str, striped; W, white; 
Y, yellow. Combiuations of these letters indicate shades of colors. 

Quality is indicated on a scale of 0-10. The figures set in this 
column indicate our judgment on this point, 10 being the highest 
standard. 

Season is indicated, first by separating the varieties into groups 
as nedr as was practicable, then in each group E is used for early; 
VE, very early; M, medium; L, late, and other combinations which 
will be readily understood. 

Use is indicated by K for kitchen, meaning all culinary uses; M, 
market, and D, dessert. Under grapes, W, for wine. 

Obigin, when known, is indicated by abbreviations readily un- 
derstood. In this column we have followed the American Pomo- 
logical Society's lists when the varieties occur therein and in all 
other points have consulted that list, though differing from it 
materially on some points. 

OHBRBIES. 



NAME. 



Use. 



^f> 



1^1 



REMARKS. 



DUKB. 

Hortense {Reine) 

May Duke , 



L. R. 
R. 



Hbabt. 

EiSrly Purple 

(Giugne) 

Schlmdt 

Tartarian 

Windsor 

Wood (Gov.) 



6-7 



V. E. 



P R 

R, VlOV. E. 
B. 

._R 

\Y. R. 



K MD 
K MD** 



M 

K MD 
KD 
KM 

K MDl 



Fr. 



Best sub-acid cherry. 



Pr. Generally desirable. 



MOBKI.IX>. 

Montmorency Large 

Olivet 

Osthelm 



R. 
R. 
R. 



KM 



? 

Bur. 
Rus. 
Ont. 
Ohio 



Fr. 
Fr. 



Hardy, not ext. good. 
A fine cherry. 
Fine quality. 
Hardy, good bearer. 
Rots very badly. 



Excellent late sour 

cherry. 
The best early sour 

cherry. 
Small, very fruitful. 



Early Richmond is quite inferior to Morellos mentioned above. 
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APPLES. 



NAME. 



SUMMBB. 

Early Harvest 

Early Ripe 

Bed Astrachan , 

Summer Pearmain... 
Yellow TraDsparent. 

AUTTTMlf. 

Bnckingbam 

Fall Pippin 

Grimes (Golden) 

Maiden Blu8h„... 

Mangum 

{FaU Cheese) 

Smokehouse 

Winter. 

Ben Davis 

Grimes (Golden) 

Stayman Winesap... 

Winesap 

Albemarle Pippin..., 

York Imperial 

(J. F. Winter) 



Y.W. 
Y. 

^.Ru 
Y. 



R.8tr 
Y. 
Y. 

Y. R. 

Y. a 

Str. 



Y. R. 

Str. 

Y. 



Y. R. 

Str. 



7-8 



Y. R.8-10M.L. 



V. E, 
E. 



M.E 
E. 



L. 
E. 

L. 

U 

V. L 

L. 



Use. 



S2 



K If D 
KM 



D** 



KM 
K D 
KM 



K MD 
K D 
M D 

K MD 

K MD 
K MD 

K M 
M D 



D** 



M D 
K M 
K MD 
K MD 



> 



Am. 

Pa. 

Rus. 

Am 

Rus. 



Not equal to iiext on 

list 
One of the best for 

culinary use. 
Ripens unevenly. 



Va. 

Am. 
Va. 

N.J. 
Am. 



Pa. 

Ky.1 
Va. 

tKan. 
N.J. 

t|N.Y. 
Pa. 



REMARKS. 



Excellent for euli- 
nary purposes. 

Excellent culinary 
and dessert. 

Mostly a dessert ap- 
ple. 

Late autumn in 
Lower Virginia. 

One of the best for 
family and market 

An excellent apple. 

Fine dessert and 
cooking apple. 



? Early bearer. Ships 
well. 

Mostly a dessert ap- 
ple. 

Early winter, moun- 
tain districts. 

Commercially u n - 
known in East. 

Best red variety 
where soil suits. 

Should be limited to 
special soils. 

A standard shipping 
variety. 
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PBACHES< 



NAME. 



Use. 



■dC2|0> 



a 

•c 

O 



REMARKS. 



Very Early. 



Alexander. 

Amsden 

bneed 



W.R. 



G.W. 



S C 
C 



C.W 

w. 
w. 



Early. 
Bishop (JBkirly),.. 
Early Crawford., 



Lee ( General) 

Mountain Rose.. 
St. John ( TelUm) 

Medium. 

Chinese (CZinj/).... 
Klberta 

Late Crawford.... 
Oldmlxon Cling 
Oldmlxon Free.. 
Stump , 



Y. R. 

G. 
W.R. 
Y. R. 



Y.C. 
Y. R. 

Y. R. 

C. 

C. 
Y. R. 



»-10 

8 

7-8 
6-6 



Late. 

Bllyeu (Comet).... 

Heath (Cling)., 

Sal way 

Smock 



G.W. 

W.R. 
Y.R. 
Y.R. 



Very Late. 

Albright (Winter) 
Levy (LcUe)... 
Starke 



W. 

Y. 

G.W. 
W. 
Y. 



R.W. 
Y. 

Y. 
W. 
W. 
W. 



W. 

W. 
Y. 
Y. 



W. 
Y. 
Y. 



V. E. 
V. E. 
V. E. 



M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
I. to 
L. 



V. L. 
V. L 
V. L. 



M.D. 
D. 
M. 



M.D. 

M.D. 

M. 
M.D. 
M.D. 



K. M. 
K. M. 

K MD 
K. M. 
M.D. 
K. M. 



*«<<«>;i * 



K.M. 

K. M. 

M. 
K. M. 



K.M. 

M. 
K MD 



***** 

* * 



111. 

Mo. 

Tenn. 



Texas. 

N.J. 

Am. 
N.J. 
Am. 



Am. 
Ga. 

N.J. 
Am. 
Am. 
N.J. 



Md. 

Md. 
Eng. 
N.J. 



Good c o m - 
mercial peach 
One of best In 
quality. 



Good c o m - 
mercial peach 
Fine quality. 
Standard sort 
Standard sort 
Standard sort 



One of best 
late market. 



D.C. 
Va. 
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BA8PBBRBIES. 



NAME. 




REMARKS. 



Gonrath 

Doolittle 

Cathbert"!!*.*.*...*.. 

Miller 

Golden [Qu*en). 



M 

E 
L 
M 

VE 
M 



MichQood size. 
Small size. 
Standard late. 
Standard red. 

The beat yellow. 



OUBBANTS. 



Champion 


B 
R 
R 
R 
W 


6 
7 
6 
8 
9 


EM 
M 
E 
M 

M 


KM 
KM 
KM 
KM 
K M 




* 


1 


• * 
**** 


Eng. 
Eur. 
N. Y. 
Eur. 
Bur. 




Cherry h 


Standard red. 


Pay 


EjXcI. where succeeds 


Red Dutch 




White Grape 


Standard white. 



GK>OSBBBBBIBS. 



Downing 

Houghton... 
Red Jacket. 



R.Y. 
B. 



KM 



KM 
KM 




N. Y. 



Mass 
Ont. 



Probably the best 
for South. 



STBAWBBBBUIS. 



NAME. 



Use. 



^iS 



>< 



REMARKS. 



Bubach No. 5 

Carrie 

Clyde 

Gandy 

Haverland 

Michel {£arly) 

Orewiler 

Parker Earle 

Sharpless 

Tennessee 

Thompson (hady) 



SC 

C 

R 

C 
SC 

R 

C 

R 

R 

C 

C 



Imp. 
Imp. 
Per. 
Per. 
Imp. 
Per. 
Imp. 
Per. 
Per. 
Per. 
Per. 



MD 

MD 

M 

MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
MD 
M 



VE 
L 
L 
M 

E 

E 



111. 

Va. 

Kans 

N. J. 

*^N. J. 

Ark. 

HOhio 

Tex. 

Pa 

Tenn 

N. C. 



Old stand, sort. 

Very promising. 
Desirable late. 
Hvy. crop'r— soft 
Only for early. 
Promising late. 
Only for amateur 
Good old variety. 
ExcePt commer'l 
Bears too shy. 
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NAME. 



SUMMSB. 



Bartlett Y. Ru, 

Clapp Y. C. 

Elizabeth 

(Mannings) Y. R. 
Summer Doyenne Y. Ru 



Tyson , 

Autumn. 

Angouleme 

(Dtiefiesa) 
BOBC 



Kieffer 

Seckel , 

Shelden 

WlNTBB. 

Easter (Beurre) 

Lawrence , 



Y, Ru 



Y. Ru 
Y. Ru. 

Y. C. 

Br. Ru 

Br.Ru. 

Br. Ru. 
R. Ru. 
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PEARS 



8-9 



6-7L. S. 



6-7 



M 

JO 

4-5|L. 

10 

7-8 



Ij. S. 



B. 



4-5|E. 8. 
8. 



i. A. 

A. 

A. 

W. 
W. 



Use. 



KM D 
MD 



D 
D 



MD 



M 

M D 

K M 

K MD 
MD 



M 

MD 



DASr»* 
«. 

8. 

T>A 

D<fe 



8. 
D<fe{ 



5 



s«* 



a 
o 
I 



Sw 



♦♦♦♦Belg. 
^Belg. 



Fr. 
Belg. 

Pa. 

g|4a|i[««ij*«j*«{*« pi^ 



Eng. 
Mass 



N.Y. 



Eu. 



♦♦♦♦N.Y. 



REMARKS. 



Old standard. 
Rots at core. 

Abund. bearer. 
Best of very 

earlies. 
Finest quality. 



Gk)od cropper. 
Poor grower— 

splend. qual. 
Heavy bearer, 
quality med'm 
Good quality, 

family use. 
Qood size and 
fair quality. 

Inferior fruit 
in this region. 

Early winter, 
excel quality. 



QUINOES. 



NAME. 



t 



SS 



REMARKS. 



Champion 

Meech ( ProU/lc)... 

Orange 

Rhea (Mammoth) 



G. Y. 
Y. 
Y. 
Y. 



M. 

M. 

E. 
B. 



Am. 
N.J. 
Am. 
N.J. 



Good variety. 
G od variety. 
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l^i 



^AXJ£, 



«: E t 

^ :f < 



CS€^ 



« s r -ji, a -: 



KKMAMgR 



Abandance ,F. B^ f}-7 



C. 



K. 3LD. 



Re<I Jciiie„ 



., T. ^7 F. 



c. .>4i c. 



"Jap. Good bearer, bat 

. .Jap. 

' Jap. Good beaz^» soie 
tuunlT' thas Aban- 



SaTaj *?r. G4E0K^G. T. 10 C. 

BracLroaw _„.. P. 4-d F. 

*:^'i:^ , BI Ui C 

L*>izioarri ,P. R„ 4ro C. 

Y-iilow F^g T. li) C. 
Xatttb Gaocp. 

WLjiGooBe^ 



V. EL, M ••••Jap. 

M. !£.••. .•« CaL , 



M. KMI>.. • • • •Belg. A.spl«iifitiptuiH- 

E. K. M „. *«« •Am. Good far eannfng. 

E. K: X. « « ^X. Y. «3ood tor canning. 

M. K.M. .„ « • *>i.T..Great bearer— roto 

badly. 

L. K>M •=•«• EQg-,Tb« best damson. 

M. K M. Di • • • *** Ekzr. Spletdld pfixm. 



„P. B. *^ C. R t M r* « = 



' « •Tsun 



•J*pttiii?«e plims da not roc quite so badly as tlie best Earopeaa ptnms bfifCw 

f^Mt Eor^jpean pimns roc badly here. 

Very £ew persons have $row-n oclt native plnixis to sadL aa extent la Vip- 
g tn ta a» to warrant recom mendatioa&. We have a large U^^ at t£ie iStadon, bat 
not tulij tested. 



BLAC 



^AME. 



I Use. 



5 



^f^ i I 



REXABKSL 



Early Harvest. ^^ 7 V. E. M. D. *«•**•« IIL Probably best eariy. 

F-arii-.aa S M. M. D «•• * N. Y. 4l good new sort. 

ThjUjc 10 L. M.D m*m*m Am. , The finest blacAberry. 
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NAME. 



Black. 

Concord 

Campbell Early 

Ives^ 

Moore {Eaarip) 
Norton 

Rid. 

Brighton 

Catawba , 

Delaware 

Whitb. 
Diamond 

Md&re*9 

Martha 

Niagara 

Winchell 



8-9 


M. 


7 


L. 


5 


M. 


7 


E. 





V. L. 



M 

V. L. 
E. 



M 

M. L. 
M. 
E. 
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aRAPBS. 



Uae. 



OS 



M.D. 
MP. 
M.W. 
M.D. 
W. 



D. 
MWDI 
MW 



M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

D. 



D** 






U 



0t «•**♦♦*, 






^Ma«8 
*^Ohio 
♦lOhio 
'^Mass 
Va. 



N.Y. 

^jN. C. 
♦*N.J.? 



N Y 

Mo. 

N.Y 
Vt. 



REMARKS. 



Old standard. 

Standard oommerolal grape, 
standard early. 
Standard for claret wine. 



Excellent amateur. 
Wine and late table grape. 
Excellent where well grown. 



Large, interesting ama*r grape. 
Fine culinary and table use. 
Excellent commercial, 
iiood quality. 



Issued February 20, 1900. 

WM. B. ALWOOD, 

Horticulturist f Etc. 

Approved and voted to be published unchanged by the 
Society November 21, 1900. 
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Act Establishing Board of Crop Pest Ck)miniisioner8 156 

Act of Incorporation of Society 168-4 

Address of Commissioner of Agriculture 86 

Address of President 6-10 

Address of Welcome 6-6 

Albemarle Pippins 40, 60, 84, 91, 118, 187 

American Apples at the Paris Exposition 186 

Aphis (Woolly), Treatment of 7, 118-14 

Apple Trees — 

Fire Blight on 76 

Height to Head 47 

Manner of Growth of 44-6 

Structure of. 110-11 

{See aUo Fertilizer^ Orchards^ Spraying, ) 
Apples — 

Bitter Rot of 141-8 

Demand for 108 

Excellence of Virginia 86 

Gathering of 186 

Practical Facts about Ill 

Prevention and Cure of Diseases of. 142-8 

Scientific Pacts about 109 

Thinning of. 122 

Varieties and Merits of 11, 51-2, 102-8, 106, 118-22, 187-40, 164 

Benefits of State Horticultural Societies, The 128 

Blackberries, Varieties and Merits of 168 

Black Knot 74, 78, 142 

Blight- 
Fire 74, 142 

Monilia Fungous 84 

Twig 142 

Capabilities of Virginia 86, 89, 90, 111 

Care of Apple Orchards 11 

Cherries 28, 168 

Cherry Trees, Black Knot on 74 

Chestnut Trees, Grafting of 106 

Chestnuts, Varieties and Merits of 108-4 

Combating Fungous Diseases 141 

Committees for 1901 147-8 

Constitution of the Society 152 

Cow Peas 115 

Crimson Clover :.... 20, 88 

Crop Pest Commissioners, Bules and Begulations of. 156-8 

Crop Pest Law, Work Under 68 
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Cross-Pollination — paqb 

Of Apples 92-4 

Of Pears 94-6 

Of Plums.... 96 

Curculio 38, 34, 106 

Currants .' 106, 166 

Diseases Proscribed by Crop Pest Commissioners 68, 1 67 

Exhibit at the Paris Exposition 7, 84, 109, 136-40 

Exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition 80, 81-6, 128 

Facts about Peaches 64 

Fertilizer for Apple Orchards 12, 16-18, 19, 46, 116-17 

Fertilizer for Peach Orcharda. 19, 33, 34, 39, 129 

Fruit List for Virginia 162 

Gooseberries 166 

Grapes — 

Spraying of 144-6 

Varieties and Merits of 169 

Green Manuring 16, 33, 129 

Honorary Members 107, 161 

Horticultural Societies, Benefits of 123-9, 134 

Legislature and the Horticultural Society, The 130 

Members for 1901 148-51 

Modern Apple Culture 108 

Nominations 99-100 

Nurserymen, Advantages of Buying from Home 26-7 

Observations on the Fruit Crop of 1900 22 

Orange Rust 142 

Orchards — 

Care of Apple 11-18 

Cultivation of. 16, 16, 19, 33, 36-9, 46, 114-16, 129 

Fertilizer for Apple 12, 15, 18, 19, 45, 116-17 

Fertilizer for Peach 19, 33, 34, 39, 129 

Grass in Apple 13, 21, 46, 48-9 

Planting Peach — for Distant Markets 23-4 

Planting Peach— for Home Markets 28-9 

Planting Peach — ^in Delaware 31-2 

Situatioh for Apple .V .*. ..40, 41, 42, 110 

Trimming of ; 16, 48 

{See also Apples j Peaches^ Pears^ Plums ^ Spraying.) 

Peach — 

Blight , 34 

Borers 34, 67-8 

Peach Culture on the Delaware and Chesapeake Peninsula 29 

Peaches — 

How to Pack 25, 35 

Returns from 54, 56, 67 

Thinning of , 32, 34 

Varieties an^ Merits of 64-7, 100, 104, 106-7, 165 
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Distance Apart to Plant 31-2, 37, 57 

Height to Head 31 

Kinds to Plant 23-4, 28-9 

Peach Yellows 80-1, 72-4, 77 

Pears, Varieties and Merits of 94-6, 167 

Pear Trees, Fire Blight on ; 76 

Petroleum 76-7, 78 

Plum, Black Knot on 74, 78, 142 

PlumCurculio 33, 34, 106 

Pure Food Law — 

Necessity for 8, 9 

Resolution for 97 

Quinces, Varieties and Merits of 104, 167 

Quince Trees, Kust on 142 

Raspberries 166 

Recommendations of Committee on Nominations 99 

Report of — 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer 79 

Committee on New Fruits and Nomenclature 100 

Committee on Resolutions 97 

Committee on Transportation 59 

Finance Committee 97 

Resolutions 97-8 

San Jose Scale 69-71, 78 

San Jose Scale Law 159-60 

San Jose Scale Law, Regulations Under 161-2 

Scales, Remedies for 49, 143 

Spraying..! 17, 76-7, 112, 143-7, 169 

Statistics, Resolution for 98 

Strawberries, Varieties and Merits of 22, 23, 166 

Talk on Capabilities 89 

Transportation Rates — 

Reduction in 10, 60 

Discrimination in 61-67 

Visit to Black Diamond Orchard 129 

Work Under the Crop Pest Law 68 
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